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CONTINENTAL 
© CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable April 2, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
March 15, 1951. Books will not close. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 
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Send both old and new addresses two 
weeks before change is to take effect to 
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86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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S AN INVESTOR you are now faced with 

an entirely new set of conditions because 

of the necessity of gearing the nation's econ- 
omy to war preparations. If you are to safe- 
guard your capital and maintain the purchas- 
ing power of your income in the face of the 
rapidly growing inflation potential, you should 
adopt a realistic investment policy and adjust 


your portfolio to the changing economic 
situation. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values 
is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 





particular needs and conforming at all times 
to the economic outlook. 

In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of an organization whose sole job for 
almost half a century has been serving the in- 
vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the assurance that every oéuile 
precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfare by keeping your holdings 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
a carefully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 
investment ‘policy or in specific issues are 
recommended. only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Wortp ResEarcH Bureau is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 
sults than would be possible without the benefit 
of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of investment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 


a carefully planned and supervised program 
in the future? 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C0 Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


CE | enclose a list of my present holdings with ofiginal purchase prices and 
_ would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 
(C] Income C Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


Name 


Address 
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Aeropreducts Division; General Motors 


Depreciation Will Be 


Wartime Profit Factor 


Emergency amortization of defense facilities over a 


five-year period will reduce reported earnings, but 


will cut taxes and permit increased profits later on 


Du World War II, a special 
provision was added to Fed- 
eral corporation income tax laws in 
order to encourage construction of 
needed defense facilities in the face 


ef high income and excess profits’ 


taxes. This provision permitted com- 
panies to depreciate these facilities 
for tax purposes over a five-year 
period if the new plants were certi- 
fied by the Government as necessary 
to defense. Essentially, this amount- 
ed to an exemption from taxes Over 
the emergency amortization period of 
an amount of income equal to the cost 
of such facilities. 


Accelerated Amortization 


When the emergency was ended by 
Presidential ‘proclamation in 1945, 
many war plants coming under this 
provision were not yet fully depre- 
ciated, having been in existence less 
than five years. Their owners were 


allowed to take the remaining amor- 
tization deduction in 1945 or, if they 
preferred, to recompute their taxes 
for prior years in order to spread 
the full deduction ratably over the 
period from completion or acquisi- 
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tion of the plants through 1945. This 
process was called accelerated amor- 
tization, a term often incorrectly ap- 
plied to the original plan to spread 
amortization over a five-year period. 

From 1941 through 1945, regular 
emergency amortization deductions 
for tax purposes by all corporations 
equaled almost $4.2 billion and ac- 
celerated amortization added another 
$1.4 billion. No figures are available 
covering the tax savings resulting 
from current amortization, but accel- 
erated charge-offs yielded a tax re- 
duction of over $1 billion. The $355 
million difference between this 
amount and the charge-offs them- 
selves represented a reduction in re- 
computed net income for the war 
years as compared with that originally 
reported. There was a correspond- 
ing, but considerably larger, reduc- 
tion in net income after current 
amortization as compared with the 
earnings which would have resulted 
if depreciation on war plants had been 
spread over the usual period of, say, 
twenty years. 

This reduction was more a matter 
of terminology than of fact. For one 






thing, some companies which took 
emergency amortization in their tax 
returns charged off no more than nor- 
mal depreciation allowances in their 


reports to stockholders. Of even 
greater importance is the considera- 
tion that the properties which were 
the basis of the amortization charge 
produced income as well. If a plant 
built early in the war and charged 
off in five years at a rate of 20 per 
cent annually yielded a return before 
amortization or taxes equal to more 
than this rate, its ownership resulted 
in higher profits even during the war. 
After the war, of course, with depre- 
ciation charges no longer accruing 
against it, its profit potential was 
greatly increased. 


Emergency Amortization 


A provision allowing emergency 
amortization of defense facilities was 
inserted in the Revenue Act of 1950, 
passed last September. It applies to 
plants completed or acquired after 
December 31, 1949, and certified as 
necessary to defense. Such amorti- 
zation can be commenced in any tax 
year ending after December 31, 1949, 
and some companies took deductions 
of this type last year—Republic Steel, 
for instance, charged off $11.3 mil- 
lion, National Steel $5.5 million. 
This time, there is no provision for 
recomputing amortization, taxable 1n- 
come and taxes if the emergency ends 
in less than five years from the time 
a defense plant is completed, but this 
will be a disadvantage only if tax 
rates five or more years from now 

Please turn to page 23 
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The Fortune-Building Power 
of DIVIDEND INCOME 


By Louis Guenther. 
Publisher, FINANCIAL WORLD 


if drawing this series to a close it 
may be well. to review briefly the 
genesis of the study summarized in 


tabular form in this and in the pre- - 


ceding installment. Ever since the 
first number of FINANCIAL WorLD 
came from the press back in 1902, it 
has consistently advocated the long 
pull accumulation of sound, dividend 
paying securities as the procedure 
that best accords with the whole 
theory of investment, since, in its true 
sense, investment looks to the produc- 
tion of income from adequately pro- 
tected capital, rather than to the 
garnering of speculative profits. 

To determine the results that would 
have accrued through strict adherence 


to the policy of entrusting funds to a 
diversified portfolio of common stocks 
representing well-managed, financial- 
ly strong corporations with demon- 
strated earning power, good dividend 
records and long term growth char- 
acteristics, I selected a group of 
stocks which had been rated A in the 
1925 issues of FINANCIAL WorLp’s 
Independent Appraisals. This em- 
braced a period during which the 
country passed through one major 
and several minor depressions, World 
War II, the New Deal and the post- 
war ‘readjustment. It provided as 
grueling a test of an investment 
theory as could have been asked by 


anyone seeking to discover what 





weaknesses, of any, existed in the 
theory. . 

For study purposes 100-share units 
of each stock were selected at a price 
half way between the high and low 
quotations of 1925. Stock splits and 
stock dividends were assumed to 
have been retained, and rights sold, in 
line with the theory. The results are 
shown in the tabulations accompany- 
ing this instalment and the second of 
the series (FW, Feb. 14, ’51). They 
offer convincing testimony to the 
fortune-building power of dividend 
income. 

As pointed out in preceding ‘instal- 
ments, an investment in any one of 
the 40 issues would have afforded an 
investor a substantial income through 
the years, since none of the shares 
omitted payments in any of the years 
since 1925. At the same time the 
capital investment would have appre- 
ciated greatly. None of the holdings 
showed a capital loss at the end of the 
term; on the contrary, market values 
at the end of 1949 were from three to 
more than 25 times the original cost. 

Dividend payments also increased 
spectacularly, averaging an annual re- 


A Quarter Century of Capital Gain and Income from Well Selected Investments 


§$Section Two 


No. of 














Total % Capital, 
1925 *Total Shares Price, Value Total Total Income 
*1925 Cost of Income End of Endof Endof Market Gainand to and Gain 
Company Price 100 Shs. 1925-49 1949 1949 1949 Gain Income Cost End 1949 
Sees 7,300 16,100 250.00 31% 7,844 544 16,644 228.0 23,944 
Ingersoll-Rand DN 6 6onsix Kind orah'e vent 92% 9,225 58,700 800.00 69 55,200 45,975 104,675 1,134.7 113,900 
International Business Machines.... 143% 14,312 80,557 1,638.09 227 371,846 357,534 438,091 3,060.9 452,403 
International Harvester ............ 117% 11,725 23,122 1,322.88 273%, 36,710 24,985 48,107 410.3 59,832 
Kress, 5. ME Se PERSO SBA! 2011 MOR PERSE OS 415 41,500 60,446 1,600.00 613%, 98,800 57,300 117,746 283.7 159,246 
Liggett OTS 5s as Lexa «0/252. 723% 7,237. =—-17,114 121.00 90 10,890 3,653 20,767 286.9 28,004 
en ee ee 3334 3,337. 10,575 375.00 17 6,375 3,038 13,613 407.9 16,950 
May Department Stores............ 120% 12,025 17,363 425.25 48% 20,518 8,493 25,856 215.0 37,881 
Se SID 5555.0 hd 6 0 So docau seen 7,200 12,225 250.00 39% 9,875 2,675 14,900 206.9 22,100 
National Re ee er ee 15654 15,662 34,295 1,795.50 37% 67,331 51,669 85,964) 640.7 116,013 
NS ieee wba waee Udawtek- «eae 825 50.00 151% 7,562 7,562 14,387) < : 
Norfolk a A enn 137% 13,725 29;950 400.00 493%, 19,900 6,175 36,125 263.2 49,850 
Otis Elevator ALE tele’ Chiko s Kee eK 114% 11,412 18359 575.00 40% 23,072 11,660 30,019 263.0 41,431 
Owens-Illinois Glass ............... 73% 7,387. 13,654 255.26 64%, 16,528 9141 22,795 308.6 30,182 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”............. 8414 8,412 17,803 312.50 38% 12,031 3,619 21,422 254.5° 29,834 
Standard Oil (N. RRS rg cece 4,300 5,384 111.51 6634 7,443 3,143 8,527 ) 
Div. in Consolidated cos ee 9 136 =: 10.00 4314 435 435 571 220.1 13.765 
Div. in Mission Corporation .....  .....  ..... 68 5.33 48 256 256 324} , ; 
Div. in Mission Development..... ..... ..... 3 4.00 10 40 40 43 
Texas Gulf: Sulphur................ 10954 10,962 29,175 400.00 593%, 23,750 12,788 41,963 382.8 52,925 
Union NS x sn sia hicoiegrw wait end 114 11,400 27,367 666.66 27% =: 18,333 6,933 34,300 300.9 45,700 
NTI nb ck ke 4 Sad ow wig boc 225% = 22,550 30,716 787.50 555% 43,805 21,255 51,971 230.5 74,521 
Ses Ss ih srk tbs cede esas 553% 5,537. 16,085 480.00 21% 10,200 4,663 20,748 374.7 26,285 
Weeeey Seed; FS BS 513% 5,137 9,100 105.00 815% 8,571 3,434 = 12,534 244.0 17,671 
SR aria: Acteneetipeieti: $230,345 $535,122 $887,315 $646,970 $1,182,092 $1,412,437 
§Totals Section One................ 254,780 649,463 887,979 633,199 1,282,662 1,537,442 
ea re $485,125 $1,184,585 $1,775,294 $1,280,169 $2,464,754 $2,949,879 
GE RS eres ene ae 508.1% 





*Mean price for the year, or half way between high and low. tIncludes proceeds from sales of rights. 


1951, issue of FINANCIAL Wor Lp. 
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§Section One was. presented in the February 14. 
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turn of 12.2 per cent on the original 
investment; 1949 payments, in nu- 
merous cases, exceeded 50 per cent 
on the funds invested in 1925. 

The study began several months 
ago and necessarily the tabulation ex- 
tended only to the end of 1949. Sup- 
plemental study has disclosed still 


more satisfactory results. At the end 
of 1950 the value of the list would 
have exceeded $1.9 million, and at 
recent (February 1951) prices would 
have topped $2 million. Market gain 
to the end of 1950 rose to just under 
$1.45 million—314 per cent above the 
first cost of the 40 stocks. Dividends 


in 1950 would have totaled $99,977, 
equivalent to a 20.6 per cent return 
on the original investment. 





This is the final article in the series 
which began in the February 7, 1951, 
issue of FINANCIAL WORLD. 


Steel Industry In Long “Prince” Phase 


Traditionally prince-or-pauper, steel-making seems in for 


a long period of prosperity. Output expands as capacity 


increases. Leaders are in better-than-average EPT positions 


s 


I" the week of January 24 last, steel 
production reached a two-million- 
tons-a-week stride, and in each week 
since production of ingots and steel 
for castings has hovered just above or 
just under that level. January output 
was 8.83 million tons. With new ca- 
pacity scheduled to go into operation 
from time to time over the remainder 
of the year, it almost may be taken for 
granted that the year’s output will 
top the January 1, 1951, scheduled 
annual capacity of 104,229,650 tons. 


Pretentious Program 


Through all its history a prince- 
or-pauper industry, steel making cur- 
rently is definitely in the prince phase, 
and appears likely to continue in that 
role for an indefinite period. Spurred 
by inability to keep pace with indus- 
trial demand even before the Korean 
incident loomed as a threat to na- 
tional security, the industry had laid 
out a pretentious program for con- 
tinuing the expansion which has been 
under way since 1945. When the na- 
tion was forced to shift from a peace- 
time economy to a near-war basis, the 
program was further expanded. 

Outlays for new capacity and im- 
provement of existing facilities rose 
to $513 million in 1950, the expendi- 
ture being among the highest for any 
one year in the industry’s history. It 
brought the total for the five years 
1946-50, inclusive, to $2.4 billion, 
equal to more than one-third of the 
steel industry’s capital investment at 
the end of 1949. 

The current year, however, will see 
by far the greatest amount ever spent 
in one year by the steel industry for 
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additions to its steel-making capacity 
and for other improvements. More 
than $1.2 billion is to be spent, with 
$800 million more already planned for 
1952. By the end of next year the 
country’s raw steel capacity will be 
more than 117.5 million tons a year, 
up 25.6 million tons (28 per cent) 
since the end of 1945, and the indus- 
try’s expenditures over the seven-year 
period will have risen to above $4.1 
billion. 

Despite its record-making output of 
around two million tons a week, the 
industry is unable to meet demand 
and has been forced to allocate many 
forms of finished steel, while giving 
priority to supplies to be used in de- 
fense work. With rearmament taking 
an increasing percentage of steel out- 
put, commercial users are likely to 
find it more difficult to obtain suffi- 
cient supplies and their operations 
may suffer, but so far as the steel 
makers are concerned there will be 
demand for every ton of their pro- 
duction. In addition to defense needs, 


U. S. Steel Photo 


the industry’s own program of expan- 
sion calls for a heavy tonnage of steel, 
which naturally falls under the head 
of essential construction. 


Industry Encouraged 


To facilitate and encourage the in- 
dustry to bend every effort to in- 
crease its capacity, the Government 
has issued certificates of necessity 
permitting amortization of construc- 
tion costs over a five-year period. In 
effect this will reduce taxable profits, 
a situation discussed in more detail 
on page 3 of this issue. But since 
earnings were substantial during the 
EPT base years, the industry occu- 

Please turn to page 27 


Highlights of Leading Integrated Steels 


-—— Sales 
(Millions) 
1949 1950 


Armco Steel.... $340.4 $439.3 
Bethlehem Steel 1,266.8 1,440.0 
Crucible Steel. . 99.4 al05.6 
Inland Steel.... 346.7 .461.4 
Jones & L’ghlin 386.0. 487.3 
National Steel.. 424.9 a380.1 
Republic Steel.. 656.8 883.3 
Sharon Steel... 89.5 135.4 
U. S. Steel 2,292.1 2,955.2 
Youngst’nS.&T. 338.3 409.9 


1948 
$7.96 
9.36 
4.15 
7.88 
6.00 
5.45 
7.61 
9.97 
4.00 
8.87 


--—Earned Per Share—, 
1949 1 


D0.41 


———Dividends———.__ Recent 
950 1949 1950 *1951 Price 


a$9.48 $2.50 $4.00 $0.75 49 
12.15 2.40 4.10 1.00 58 
a5.92 None None None 43 

7.76 3.00 3.50 0.75 60 
7.36 ¢1.30 1.70 0.45 30 
7.85 1.83 2.85 None 53 
10.54 3.00 4.25 None 49 
10.03 1.33 3.08 None 46 
7.28 2.25 3.45 0.75 46 
12,12 3.50 3.25 None 58 


$7.68 
9.68 


5.11 
4.00 
5.34 
7.54 
3.59 
5.39 
8.14 


*Declared or paid to February 14. a—-Nine months. c—Plus 5 per cent stock. D—Deficit. 








f=" with the problem of the ap- 
proaching maturity of several bil- 
lions of dollars of War Bonds at a 
time when budgetary deficits and 
further inflation are looming, the 
Government is taking steps to extend 
the life of Series “E” Savings Bonds. 
Approximately $1.1 billion in “E” 
bonds will come due in 1951, some 
$3.9 billion in 1952, $5.4 billion in 
1953 and $5.9 billion in 1954. 

The potential redemption of these 
issues during a period when our mili- 
tary and international security pro- 
grams will require large outlays com- 
plicates the Treasury’s fiscal prob- 
lems. The Government will have to 
borrow an estimated $1.9 billion in 
cash from the public before June 30. 
And the President’s budget for the 
twelve months beginning next July 1 
points toward a deficit of $16.5 billion 
unless the pending tax program is ap- 
proved. Even if taxes are again 
boosted, budget deficits seem assured 
over the next several years—at least 
until marked improvement in our 
international relations occurs, some- 
thing which does not appear to be in 
early prospect. 

Viewed against this inflationary 
background, the addition of some $21 
billion to the consumer spending 
stream through the retirement of “E” 
bonds maturing between May of this 
year and the end of 1955, would be 





New Features 
for 
Savings Bonds 


Congress currently is act- 
ing to extend the life of 
maturing “E' Bonds. Pro- 
posal appears to be attrac- 


tive. Retention of matur- 


ing issues is recommended 


extremely unwise. Recognizing this, 
Secretary of the Treasury Snyder has 
proposed extending the life of “E” 
bonds for ten years. Bondholders 
would receive simple interest of 2.5 
per cent annually for the first 7% 
years after which the yield is accel- 
erated to return a compounded 2.9 
per cent for the full ten years beyond 
the original maturity date. The 
House has passed the proposal and 
now it is awaiting Senate action. 

Two other choices are open to the 
bondholder: payment in cash for his 
bonds if he so desires, or exchange 








First American Sports Car Since Mid-20’s 





The Nash Healey, a low-slung two-passenger sports car with an estimated speed 

of 125 miles per hour, has been introduced by Nash Motors to be sold for 

$3,750 to $4,000 in New York City (plus taxes). A joint venture of Nash 

and the Donald Healey Company of England, its engine and major mechanical 

parts are being manufactured in this country while the bodies are being made 
in England. 








for 12-year current income Series 
“G” savings bonds carrying interest 
at the rate of 2% per cent. But hold- 
ers of “E” bonds who elect to retain 
their commitments will find that treat- 
ment has been quite liberal. The 
Treasury, in effect, offers a short term 
Government bond which provides a net 
return ranging from 2.32 to 2.90 per 
cent during its life. This yield is far 
in excess of any short term indebted- 
ness currently sold by the Govern- 
ment. Treasury notes due March 15, 
1954, carry a 13@ per cent coupon 
while the March 15, 1955, issue car- 
ries a 1.5 per cent rate and those ma- 
turing December 15, 1955, are 134 
per cent notes. 

Extended “E” bonds would have 
an advantage over current new pur- 
chases since the 2.5 per cent simple 
interest rate is higher than the return 
available on new bonds if redeemed 
during the first seven years. Over the 
ten-year period the extended bonds 
would offer a return equal to that of 
new “E” bonds. The bonds will be 
redeemable at any time and thus rep- 
resent liquid assets similar to savings 
deposits with the added attraction of 
offering yields appreciably higher 
than the 1.5 to 2 per cent paid on sav- 
ings bank deposits. 

Persons retiring in the next ten 
years will also enjoy the benefits of 
deferring interest income on extended 
bonds until after they have retired. 
Therefore, when the extended bonds 
mature, the income accumulated over 
the 20-year period will be taxed at 
the lower income level of the retired 
person rather than the higher earn- 
ings bracket prevailing during the in- 
dividual’s more active years. 

“E” bondholders. electing the op- 
tion to retain their securities should 
bear in mind that yields to ultimate 
redemption steadily increase during 
the period that the bonds are held. 
While “E” bonds provide a yield of 
2.9 per cent to maturity, returns from 
the third through the tenth year are 
above three per cent and yields from 
the seventh through the tenth year 
are more than four per cent on the 
respective redemption values of these 
years. 

Considering the high degree of 
safety offered by Government obliga- 
tions, extended “E” bonds offer at- 
tractive yields to investors looking for 
maximum protection of capital. 
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(,ood Year in Prospect 


For Tank Car Operator 


Thriving oil industry promises Union Tank Car high 


level of traffic. 


Indicated $2.60 dividend affords 


return of better than 6!/, per cent at current prices 


No further clue to the present 
thriving state of the oil industry 
is needed than the number of new 
tank cars being ordered. The 1,358 
units ordered during January com- 
pare with only 103 in December and 
a meager 31 in January 1950. How- 
ever, there were some months last 
year in which a larger number were 
ordered, notably August and Novem- 
ber, and since deliveries have been 
lagging, the end result is an enormous 
backlog of tank cars which remain to 
be built and delivered. 

This obviously means a continuing 
high level of business for Union Tank 
Car, the leading company engaged in 
the leasing of railway tank cars for 
the transportation of gasoline and 
other refined petroleum products plus 
certain other liquid commodities. 
Union Tank Car both builds and 
leases, with 1,325 units now being 
constructed in the company’s own 
shops and 1,000 on order from Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry. During Janu- 
ary alone, Union Tank Car placed an 
order for 800 with its own shops. 
Since crude oil being processed has 
jumped to a new peak of 6.5 million 
barrels per day and withdrawals of 
gasoline, kerosene and fuel oil from 
storage are currently large, the exist- 
ing tank car fleet is in need of sub- 
stantial additions. 


Competition Overestimated 


Pipeline competition does not affect 
this highly stable car leaser to as 
great an extent as might be imagined 
inasmuch as most of its customers’ 
refineries are located near important 
consuming areas. Exclusive con- 
tracts with most of the Standard Oil 
companies and other important in- 
dustry units to supply their entire 
tank car requirements assure Union 
Tank Car of a high level of business 
as well as satisfactory profit margins 
in most years. Union Tank Car has 
by far the largest ratio of net to sales 
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(both before and after special re- 
serves and taxes) among its own 
specialized group within the railroad 
equipment industry. _ 

Proof of Union Tank Car’s in- 
herent stability may be gathered from 
a comparison of its annual results 
with those of General American 
Transportation, the group leader. In 
the 1941-49 period, General Amer- 


ican’s earnings fluctuated between 





Union Tank Car 
Earned 

*Gross Per Divi- Price Range 
Year Income Share dends High Low 
1929.. N.R. $2.92 $1.25 41 —3% 
1932.. N.R. 0.84 1.45 194,—11% 
1937.. $98 1.70 1.60 314—22 
1938. . S/7- 146 10 234%4—20 
1939... 86 2.07 1.30 244%4—20% 
1940. . Sl fae - aso 297A—22% 
1941.. 120 203 2.00 31 —24% 
1942.. 268 2.51 1.90 30 —21% 
1943.. 30.4 285 225 2812—24% 
1944.. 266 2.18 2.00 30 —26 
1945.. 191 2.31 2.00 455%.—29 
1946.. 126 .3.30 2.00 42u4—32 
1947... 155 423 2.50 3834—30 
1948.. 189 3.77 2.60 41%—31H% 
1949.. 164 3.31 2.6 3634—30% 
Six months ended June 30: 
ee Re Se ee ee 
1950.. 88 1.98 a$2. b40 —31 





*In millions. 
ruary 14, 1951. 


a—Full year. 
N.R.—Not reported. 


b—Through Feb- 


$2.73 and $6.60 per common ‘share 
while dividends ranged between the 
$2.25 paid in 1943 and the $3.25 dis- 
bursed in 1948. Earnings of Union 
Tank Car meanwhile were $2.03 at 
their low and $4.23 at their high in 
1947, including $1.09 transferred 
from contingency reserve in the latter 
year. Union Tank Car’s dividends 
had a range of $1.90-$2.60, a differ- 
ence of only 37 per cent which is un- 
usual for any company in the rail 
equipment group. 

Actually, Union Tank Car had its 
best year in 1948 when volume of 
shipments made in its cars reached a 
new peak and net income before the 
contingency reserve credit exceeded 
$4.0 million vs. approximately $3.4 
million in the previous year. Gross 
income fell off by about $2.5 million 
in 1949 owing in part to the comple- 
tion of crude oil pipe lines but the 
effect on net income was lessened by 
declines in maintenance and general 
expenses. Last year, gross and net 
income were again on their way up- 
ward owing to increased utilization 
of equipment in both the United 
States and Canada. The effect of in- 
creased military consumption of 
petroleum products. plus larger 
domestic demand will be reflected of 
course in later statements, but results 
for the first six months indicate a 
near-record year. 


Market Performance 


The leverage created by General 
American’s 141,757 shares of $4.25 
preferred stock outstanding accounts 
for some part of the fluctuation in 
common share earnings and dividends 
disbursed. Capitalization of Union 
Tank Car comprises 1.1 million com- 
mon shares plus about $18.5 million 
in long term bank loans incurred 
under the company’s car-building and 
purchasing program. By far the 
greater part of this was borrowed 
during the last two years. While 
these equipment obligations are 
rather large, the acquisition of sev- 
eral million dollars worth of new 
tank cars is not only a sound invest- 
ment at this particular time but one 
which promises a satisfactory return. 
A fairly stable market performer, 
Union Tank Car at present prices 
offers a liberal yield of better than 
6% per cent from the 65-cent quar- 
terly dividend rate which is amply 
covered by earnings. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Baltimore & Ohio Cc 

Road’s earnings outlook is sub- 
stantially improved, but stock is es- 
sentially speculative; current price, 
23. (No divs. since 1931.) B. & O.’s 
new $5 million Baltimore pier will 
be completed in April and soon after 
will start receiving iron ore from Li- 
beria and from the newly-discovered 
deposits in Venezuela. A_ recent 
shipment of Liberian ore, the first 
to be received from this source, has 
moved though the port of Baltimore 
to Republic Steel’s Youngstown fur- 
naces. Earnings in 1950 are esti- 
matéd to have been more than double 
the $1.76 a share earned in 1949. 
(Also FW, Dec. 13.) 


Bendix Aviation C+ 

Now 58, the shares occupy a strong 
war or peace position. (Pd. $5 in 
1950; pd. 1949, $3.50.) Unfilled or- 
ders at the close of the September 
30, 1950, fiscal year amounted to $330 
million as against $165 million a year 
earlier, and. additional orders have 
been received in recent months. Net 
profits on a dollar volume of $219 
million were equal to $8 per share 
in fiscal 1950 compared with $5.23 
reported a year earlier. Aviation 
products furnished 49 per cent of 
gross in the latest period and auto- 
motive business 30 per cent. Radio 
and television products and marine 
and communications equipment made 
up most of the remaining 21 per cent. 


Boston Edison . 

Priced at 42, stock may be retained 
for the satisfactory return despite in- 
dications of lower earnings this year. 
(Pays 70c qu.) Over. the next four 
vears company expects to spend some 
$65.3 million for new construction. 
Generating equipment will require 
about $19.2 million of this. sum, in- 
cluding an 81,250-kilowatt unit to be 
installed at the Edgar Station at Wey- 


*Bosten Stock Exchange; stock not rated. 
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mouth, Mass. Of the total amount 
needed, $33.3 million will come from 
internal sources, with the balance to 
be raised through sale of securities. 
However, no common stock financing 
is planned before 1955. Despite eco- 
nomies resulting from new equipment 
and substitution of oil for coal, in- 
creased taxes may lower earnings this 
year moderately below the $3.13 per 
share reported in 1950. (Also FW, 
Mar. 8.) 


Christiana Securities * 

Selling at a wide discount from 
asset value stock has much to recom- 
mend it for its longer term growth 
potential and high indicated yield; 
recent price, 5,900 bid. (Pd. $407.43 
in 1950; pd. 1949, $258.60.) Behind 
each share of Christiana there are 
81.328 shares du Pont, 1.136 shares 
General Motors, 0.048 share Wil- 
mington Trust, 0.050 share News- 
Journal and $9.53 in cash. Taking the 
securities at market or fair value and 
adding in the cash less about $109.30 
a share in liabilities the asset value of 
Christiana amounts to around $7,300 
a share. Since Christiana has rela- 
tively few operating expenses, divi- 
dends approximate earnings. Last 
year it earned $407.47 a share and 
paid its stockholders all but a few 
cents of this amount. 


*Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 


Chic. & N. W. 5% "A" pfd. C+ 

Shares are speculative, but road has 
improved operating prospects; price, 
50. (Pd. $5.15 in 1950; pd. 1949, 
none.) Dividends are cumulative only 
to the extent earned and, after $5 is 
paid on the common stock in any one 
year, the preferred participates equal- 
ly in additional dividends up to $1. 
The participating feature—as well as 
the right to convert into common on 
a share for share basis—lacks imme- 
diate potentialities, but the indicated 
return is near ten per cent. The North 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Western paid $5 in December 1948, 
omitted preferred payments in 1949 
and paid the full $5 in 1950 plus 15 
cents on the previous year’s accumu- 
lations. Seasonal influences usually 
cause a deficit in the first half of the 
year which may be offset by improve- 
ment in the second half. The road 
earned $7.22 per preferred share in 
1950 before the sinking fund vs. $1.24 
in 1949. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron C+ 
An unimpressive past stamps the 
shares speculative, but commitments 
may be held under present condi- 
tions; price, 30. (Pd. $2.12% plus 
stk. im 1950; pd. 1949, $2.) Purchase 
of Worth Steel Company of Clay- 
mont, Delaware will add 468,000 tons 
to company’s present annual capacity 
of 1,560,000 tons. The new subsid- 
iary specializes in the manufacture of 
steel plate for shipbuilding and heavy 
boilers as well as oil and gas trans- 
mission pipe; this will supplement 
Colorado’s output of wire and rail 
products. Expansion of the facilities 
of the new unit (to be renamed 
Claymont Steel Corp.) is now under 
consideration. Colorado’s earnings in 
the six months ended December 31 
equaled $2.62 a share vs. 32 cents on 
the smaller number of shares a year 
earlier. (Also FW, Oct. 25.) 


Consolidated Edison A 

Stock is of investment grade and 
affords a better than average return, 
quality considered; recent price, 31. 
(Pays 50c qu.) Sales and revenues 
reached an historic peak in 1950 
with the largest gross for any elec- 
tric or gas system in the U. S., and 
7 per cent above the company’s 1949 
level. Net income equaled $2.44 a 
share on 12.2 million common shares 
outstanding as compared with $2.22 
per share on 11.5 million common 
shares in 1949. No provision was 
made last year for EPT because com- 
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pany believes no liability exists for 
this tax. In the current year the con- 
struction budget will call for a total 
expenditure of $104.6 million, with 
85 per cent for new electric generat- 
ing and distribution facilities and 
about 9.8 per cent for gas facilities. 
Outlays for steam operations will 
amount to around 1.1 per.cent of the 
total. (Also FW, Nov. 22.) 


Federated Dept. Stores Bop 

Stock is one of the better merchan- 
dising equities and has fair attraction 
on long term basis; recent price, 53. 
(Pays 62Y%c qu.) A 1-for-5 stock 
dividend is under consideration, with 
the date of issuance probably prior to 
the next regular quarterly dividend 
date on April 27. Despite the increase 
in stock capitalization, management 
plans no change in the present annual 
$2.50 dividend rate. Company’s 
Abraham & Straus unit (Brooklyn) 
is engaged in construction of a $2.5 
million Nassau branch store at Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, N. Y. With fur- 
ther store enlargement in prospect, 
sales and earnings are expected to be 
well maintained during the first half 
of the current fiscal year at least. 
Estimates rate earnings for the Janu- 
ary 31, 1951 year at $6.50 per share. 


Hercules Powder B+ 

Shares represent one of the more 
rapidly growing chemical companies; 
price, 76. (Pd. $3.30 in 1950; pd. 
1949, $2.60.) A 27 per cent increase 
in the physical volume of business and 
lower unit costs contributed to the 
rise in 1950 net to $5.31 per share 
compared with $3.60 in 1949. Ex- 
plosives now account for only about 
20 per cent of sales; cellulose prod- 
ucts, 40 per cent; Toxaphene (an in- 
secticide base for cotton spraying), 
six per cent; and naval stores most 
of the remainder. Research expendi- 
tures last year amounted to $4.6 mil- 
lion, representing 2.8 per cent of dol- 
lar volume. Company will spend 
about $16 million on plant expansion 
this year if materials are available, or 
almost double last year’s outlays.) 


Johns-Manville Ba 

Intermediate term outlook is cloud- 
ed because of building restrictions, 
but good longer term growth pros- 
pects lend appeal to the stock now 
selling around its 1950-51 high at 54. 
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(Pd. $3.50, incl. $1.05 ext. in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $2.50 inel. $1.30 yr.-end.) 
Earnings in 1950 reached a record 
$7.29 a share compared with $4.85 
per share in 1949, Dollar sales also 
reached new highs of $203.3 million 
vs. $162.6 million in the previous 
year. Acquisition of new homes and 
automobiles, stimulated by easy credit, 
was the biggest factor accounting for 
the improved showing, but this year 
will be one of uncertainty regardless 


of how the military situation develops. 


N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis Pfd. C+ 

Clearing of the arrears will im- 
prove the position of the stock but it 
will remain speculative; recent price, 
108. In a move to wipe out the pre- 
ferred dividend arrearages Nickel 
Plate will pay $45 a share March 5 
to stockholders of record February 
16. Previous recent back dividend 
payments were $1.50 on January 1, 
1951, and various payments totaling 
$34.50 during 1950. Nearly all of 
the road’s net earnings from 1931 to 
1945 were used for additions, im- 
provements and debt reduction, thus 
making it unable to pay dividends 
during that period. On January 11, 
33,770 common shares were offered 
shareholders on a one-for-ten ratio at 
$150. The stock was oversubscribed. 


Pepperell ooh 

Stock has semi-investment charac- 
teristics although company operates 
in the highly cyclical textile industry; 
current price, 73. (Pd. $1.25, mel. 
50c ext. thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$5 incl. $2 ext.) This year will mark 
the 100th consecutive calendar year 
in which dividends have been paid on 
the capital stock and this is believed 
to be the longest unbroken dividend 
record set by an American manufac- 
turing concern, although some banks 
and railroads have equally good rec- 
ords. Pepperell is one of the few 
manufacturers in business for a cen- 
tury and one of still fewer textile 
companies operating continuously for 
such a length of time. Last Decem- 
ber it received exclusive rights to 
make baby blankets of Dynel syn- 
thetic yarn made by Union Carbide. 


Socony-Vacuum Bote 

Priced at 28, this good grade oil 
stock has appeal for income. (Pd. 
$1.35 im 1950; pd. 1949, $1.10.) In 


1950 sales of oil products in the U. S. 
increased to 194.3 million barrels 
from 176.2 million in 1949 while re- 
finery runs totaled some 172.8 million 
barrels vs. 166.1 million. Also, gross 
crude oil production rose to 75.6 mil- 
lion barrels from the 69.7 million in 
the preceding year. In the final 1950 
quarter, gross oil production in this 
country was running at a 228,000 
barrels a day rate as compared with 
an average for all of 1950 of 206,000 
barrels a day. From its interest in 
Arabian American Oj! and _ Iraq 
Petroleum, company expects around 
144,000 barrels of crude oil daily over 
the next few years. Natural gas re- 
serves are now estimated at around 
7 trillion c.f. In 1950 net before taxes 
from company’s gas business approxi- 
mated $12.7 million against $7.9 
million in 1947. (Also FW, Oct. 4.) 


Standard Oil (N. J.) ede 

Stock of this outstanding oil unit 
is entitled to high investment rating ; 
recent price, 104. (Pd. $5 in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $4 plus stock.) Approval 
of stockholders will be sought at the 
annual meeting on June 6 on a pro- 
posal to split the stock on a 2-for-1 
basis. Company also plans to expand 
activities of its medical research divi- 
sion in order to work toward the 
elimination of potential health hazards 
in the manufacture and use of new 
chemical products obtained from 
petroleum. Recently Hong Kong 
press releases indicated that property 
in Shanghai of Standard-Vacuum 
Oil (owned jointly by company and 
Socony-Vacuum) had been seized by 
Communists. (Also FW, Nov. 15.) 


West Penn Electric B 

Stock has both growth and income 
appeal; recent price, 28. (Pd. $1.85 
in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.5214). Com- 
pany has filed a registration statement 
with the SEC covering the offer of 
320,000 shares of additional common 
to be sold to shareholders on a 1-for- 
10 basis. Other terms will be filed by 
amendment. Some $8 million will be 
raised, and will help finance new con- 
struction. A total of approximately 
$82.8 million will have been spent for 
expansion between November 1, 1950, 
and December 31, 1952. Additional 
subsidiary financing is planned later 
in the year in the form of a $10 mil- 
lion bond issue. (Also FW, Dec. 13.) 
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Real Estate In New Boom Period 


Inflationary trends and restrictions on new building 


suggest further rise in realty values. But field is spe- 


cialized and purchases require much discrimination 


here never has been and never 

will be any perfect hedge against 
inflation available to the average per- 
son. Bonds, mortgages and similar 
obligations payable in a fixed num- 
ber of dollars obviously offer no pro- 
tection whatever. Commodities pro- 
vide no income, some are not readily 
salable and because of physical de- 
terioration with time they are not 
suitable for long term holding. Com- 
mon stocks do not always reflect in- 
flationary trends fully, and sometimes 
—as during the 1946-48 period—do 
not reflect them at all. 

Real estate has always possessed 
great attraction as an inflation hedge. 
Its market value has a strong ten- 
dency to reflect gradual cheapening 
of the monetary unit; if chosen with 
reasonable care it should be salable 
without undue delay or monetary sac- 
rifice; farms and rented commercial 
or residential structures provide an 
income return while they are appre- 
ciating in value. O'wner-occupied 
homes, of course, do not possess the 
latter advantage, but in a sense they 
may be said to do so since they save 
paying rent. 


Extreme Care Necessary 


However, the individual contem- 
plating an investment in real estate 
cannot purchase blindly the first 
property that strikes his fancy. For 
one thing, most realty prices are ex- 
tremely high today. While distinc- 
tions must be made between various 
categories and also between different 
geographical areas, real estate values 
in general rose to new all-time peaks 
during the war and early postwar 
years, then declined during late 1949 
and early 1950. Since the outbreak 
of war in Korea, however, firming 
tendencies have reappeared and prices 
are once more flirting with new 
records. Thus, the prospective buy- 
er can hardly hope to pick up any 
bargains. 

With building material and build- 
ing labor costs higher than they have 
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ever been before, maintenance costs 
are heavy, and the chances are that 
they will become heavier still. Prop- 
erty taxes are also close to record 
levels, and are still pointing upward. 
Single-family dwellings bought with 
the intention of renting them are like- 
ly to be poor business risks due to 
rent control, which is almost certain 
to be extended and tightened. This 
factor not only sets a definite limit to 
current earnings available from the 
property, but also holds down its re- 
sale value, since even a future pur- 
chaser who intends to occupy it him- 
self may experience difficulty and 
delay in ousting existing tenants. 

Apartment buildings, of course, are 
even more drastically affected by rent 
control. Both apartments and office 
buildings have such low vacancy rates 
today that any major change in this 
situation in future is more likely to 
be for the worse than for the better. 
There ts actually little to worry about 
in this respect for some years to come, 
since apartment and commercial 
building space will remain at a pre- 
mium due to restrictions on new resi- 
dential building and to growing office 
requirements of war contractors and 
the Federal Government. Neverthe- 
less, the vacancy rate is bound to rise 
within a few years after lasting peace 
is achieved. This will reduce both 
the earning power and the market 
price of properties involved. 

Despite the high existing level of 
home values, the chances are that 
even higher levels will be witnessed 
over coming years. There are many 
factors which will contribute to. such 
a result. Disposable income is high 
and growing, and as shortages of au- 
tomobiles and other consumer dur- 
ables begin to appear, a larger por- 
tion of public purchasing power will 
be available for channeling into resi- 
dential real estate. There has been 
a trend for some years toward home 
ownership as opposed to renting ; this 
trend will be maintained (to the ex- 
tent that houses are available) by the 





improvement in the relative position 
of wage earners never previously able 
to undertake the financial responsibil- 
ities involved in home ownership. 

Restrictions on housing credit, 
which may be extended to cover exist- 
ing properties as well as new con- 
struction, will exercise a dampening 
influence on home purchases. But 
this is only one side of the coin; also 
to be considered is the strong demand 
for housing which made these credit 
restrictions necessary. The probabili- 
ties favor the conclusion that the lat- 
ter influence will prove the stronger. 
Some buyers are taking over dwell- 
ings in the country or the suburbs 
with the avowed intention of escap- 
ing areas considered vulnerable to 
bombing raids; an infinitely larger 
number have inflation in mind. 

Some of the latter group have fio 
other motive; others have wanted to 
buy a house for years but have held 
off in the hope of seeing prices drop 
and have only recently decided that 
no drop is coming. Regardless of their 
purpose in entering the residential 
market, all buyers are acutely aware 
of the effect of restrictions on new 
housing construction, which would 
lend existing dwellings a scarcity 
value even if the general price level 
remained stable. As the population 
grows, and particularly if building re- 
strictions become more onerous, this 
scarcity value will increase. 

Farm land values (per acre) 
equaled the 1920 record in 1948, and 
surpassed it in the following year. 
After a slight decline in early 1950 
they have renewed their upward trend 
and are currently at or near a new 
peak. But there is still room for fur- 
ther growth despite the fact that 
prices have doubled during the past 
decade. Because of political factors 
and the need for large production of 
farm commodities, farm product 
prices will certainly remain at least 
as high as they are now, sustaining 
farm income. Farm mortgage debt 
is close to the 1948-49 record low in 
relation to the value of land and 
buildings, and thus there will be little 
or no distress selling of farms such 
as existed during the ’thirties. 

Although real estate in general 
offers attractive possibilities for hold- 
ing over the next few years, the in- 
experienced buyer will find many pit- 
falls in the way of achieving even a 
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reasonable degree of protection 
against inflation. Few city dwellers 
can hope to operate a farm success- 
fully ; the purchaser of urban residen- 
tial or commercial property runs the 


risk that population growth will by- 
pass his area, or that for some other 
reason the neighborhood will deterio- 
rate and thus cancel out the gains 
which might otherwise have been 


realized as a result of the cheapening 
dollar. In buying real estate, no less 
than in buying securities, careful dis- 
crimination and competent profes- 
sional advice are essential. 


Oil Well Supplier in a Strong Position 


Leader in several types of oil well servicing has built 


up an enviable earnings record. Oil industry trends 


suggest continued good results in period ahead 


Stevens. essential services to the 
steadily expanding petroleum 
industry, Halliburton Oil Well Ce- 
menting Company has conipiled an 
excellent record of growth and earn- 
ing power in its 27 years of exis- 
tence. The company has never in- 
curred a deficit since its organization 
and has omitted dividends in only 
four years when the retention of 
profits appeared advisable. 

Halliburton’s consistent earning 
power has stemmed from the oil in- 
dustry’s steady search for new fields 
and the constant need for recondi- 
tioning wells already in production. 
While the drilling of a new well may 
be fruitless, or the renovation of a 
well result in no improvement in pro- 
duction, one of the types of services 
offered by Halliburton will, under or- 
dinary conditions, be used in any 
drilling operation. 

Halliburton’s revenues are derived 
from approximately ten major prod- 
ucts and services, with service activi- 
ties accounting for the bulk of the 
company’s over-all business. In the 
1947-1949 period (the latest for 
which a breakdown is available) 60 
per cent of dollar volume came from 
oil well cementing, formation testing, 
acidizing, electrical well services and 
other processes. Sales of products, 
notably bulk cement purchased for 
resale, represented 40 per cent of 
gross. 

While service income has almost 
quadrupled in the past decade, prod- 
uct sales have increased in the neigh- 
borhood of 900 per cent. Prior to 
1940, Halliburton handled no bulk 
cement; last year such sales aggre- 
gated more than $20 million. The 
company services more wells than 
any other unit in oil well cementing, 
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formation testing, retrievable cemient- 
er, dump bailer and bulk cement ser- 
vices. It is the world’s largest seller 
of bulk cement and is the only enter- 
prise in the oil well cementing busi- 
ness operating nationally. 

According to its management, Hal- 
liburton also has the distinction of 
being “by far the largest factor” in 
areas where it derives 80 per cent of 
its oil well cementing revenues. Only 
in electrical well and acidizing opera- 
tions do other single companies ser- 
vice more wells. 

A relative newcomer to the New 
York Stock Exchange (the shares 
were listed in September 1948) in- 


vestors at first were cautious in their® 


appraisal of the common stock. How- 
ever, almost two and a half years of 
seasoning plus favorable market con- 
ditions have prompted considerably 
more liberal estimates of the com- 
pany’s. position and prospects. The 





Halliburton Oil Well Cem. 


Earned 

Sales Per Divi- Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
oe. ? Te =. a! 
1962; Ne OSh) OTK. iuieici. 
1937.. N.R. an fe <-cogheeoten 
1938.. $7.8 a SS Se oe ae ae 
1939. . 8.3 Se’ WE + <ibou-wtroteeters 
1940.. 11.0 RRR RR a ee 
a... kao i. | ed 
1942.. 9.8 aa 
1943.. 13.1 SO Ob tcc. adi. 
1944.. 208 [oe WO 
1945.. 25.8 See Pee caus cee 
1946.. 28.6 Bee Nege 22.022 4. 
1947.. 40.9 Gee: (Gimp tend. cect. 
1948.. 55.1 5.03 1.50 22%4,—15)4 
TM. OFS 4.89 2.00 24344—161%4 
Nine months ended September 30: 
1949.. $428 $3.93 Pa Ce oe 
1950.. 49.5 $4.84 a$2.8 b357%Z—22% 





a—Full year. b—1950-1951 to February 14. 
N.R.—Not reported. 


stock, originally offered at $25 per 
share, recently has been around $35. 

The company’s performance has 
warranted this price improvement and 
in today’s market, the shares appear 
to offer sound value. Sole capitaliza- 
tion is 1.3 million shares of common 
stock. Current assets at the close 
of 1949 amounted to $16.5 million 
of which $6.6 million was cash and 
Government securities. Total liabili- 
ties aggregated only $7.4 million. 
Earnings in 1948 and 1949 approxi- 
mated $5.00 per share and net for 
1950 was in the neighborhood of 
$6.00 per share. Excess profits taxes 
should not bear heavily on income, 
if its impact is similar to that of the 
levy in effect during World War II. 
Only in 1945 did Halliburton incur 
any EPT liability. 

Today, with pressure on the oil 
industry for increased production, 
Halliburton should continue to oper- 
ate at excellent levels for some time 
ahead. It is estimated that oil de- 
mand in the United States this year 
will rise seven per cent over 1950's 
peak requirements and drilling activ- 
ity is expected to reach a record high 
of 44,000 wells vs. 43,000 in 1950. 

Recognizing the essential character 
of the petroleum industry in our na- 
tional defense pattern, the Petroleum 
Administrator is taking steps to as- 
sure that sufficient pipe will be avail- 
able to oil well suppliers so that well 
drilling will continue at a high rate. 
Manufacturers of tubular goods have 
been assured of sufficient steel to pro- 
duce almost 1.9 million tons of pipe 
in 1951 compared with 1.7 million 
tons actually consumed by the well 
drilling industry last year. 

Halliburton will participate in the 
excellent outlook for petroleum com- 
panies and oil well suppliers. With 
demand for oil increasing and ade- 
quate supplies of well drilling mate- 
rials in prospect, the company should 
continue to enjoy good earnings in 
1951. 
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Not With much fanfare, the 
Really Government recently’ an- 
aa nounced its general 

ireeze of prices and 
wages. And the public thought that 


the President had finally taken defi- 
nite action to check inflation, that he 
had finally adopted elder statesman 
Bernard Baruch’s formula to halt the 
rising cost of living. The announce- 
ment revealed a rather sudden change 
of heart for Mr. Truman, for it was 
only recently that he still maintained 
we hadn’t reached the point where 
such controls were necessary. 

So far the freeze order has turned 
out to be a dud. First the Govern- 
ment granted John L. Lewis’s coal 
miners a wage increase and, in turn, 
granted the coal industry permission 
to boost its prices. And already, ceil- 
ings have been removed from other 
prices, permitting them also to rise— 
and so inflation continues to mount at 
a merry pace. 

Whether the situation will be reme- 
died as details of the wage-price freeze 
are worked out remains to be seen. 
But the longer inflation is permitted 
to run its course, the more difficult 
it will be to bring it under control. It 
already has had too much of an op- 
portunity to run wild because the 
President has been more concerned 
with political considerations than 
with the welfare of the nation—and 
for that we are paying a heavy pen- 
alty. 


Finally While everyone well 
Condemns knew when the North 
Peini Korean army crossed 
eiping : 


the 38th parallel and 
invaded South Korea last June that it 
was supported behind-the-scenes at 
least by Communist China, it was not 
until the end of November when 
Peiping’s army came out openly in 
the fight that the United Nations be- 
gan to consider its action as one of 
wanton aggression. Yet even then it 
took until January 30 for the U. N. 
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officially to condemn Peiping as an 
aggressor. 

The delay, apparently, was caused 
by fear that such a step would widen 
still further the gap between Russia 
and the Western world and perhaps 
even set off a third global war. That 
was the calculated risk involved, and 
it was little different from the risk 
the U. N. had. to take when it first 
sent troops into Korea under its 
sanction. 

In each case, any other course of 
action would merely have branded 
the free nations of the world as weak- 
lings lacking the courage of their con- 
victions, and would not have elimi- 
nated the possibility of another world 
war. Appeasement, as we found out 
after Britain’s Neville Chamberlain 
went to Munich, doesn’t necessarily 
lead away from war. 

Now that the U. N. has taken a 
firm stand on the Peiping question, 
it must see it through. It is en- 
tirely in keeping with the purpose for 
which the U. N. was organized that 
it should resist aggression whenever 
and wherever it appears. 


High-Tax Today we find the Gov- 
Harry's ernment speaking in 

terms of many billions of 
Latest ; 


dollars as concerns the 
national budget with disconcerting 
ease. The average person may not 
fully appreciate how much money is 
involved because he doesn’t deal 
with such huge sums in his daily af- 
fairs, but he will find out soon enough 
when he has to dig deeper and deeper 
into his pocketbook to pay his share 
of the tax represented by such a 
budget. 
President Truman, like the late 
President Roosevelt, apparently has 
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no conception of the economic dan- 
gers in requesting billions more in 
taxes. And, as if $10 billion more 
isn’t bad enough, he has already 
indicated that he will call upon Con- 
gress at a later date for still another 
tax increase of $6.5 billion. 

Congress already is alerted, and we 
hope sufficiently, to the pitfalls of im- 
posing such tax increases without 
reservations. There is no greater 
truth in our lexicon of economics than 
the statement that the power to tax is 
the power to destroy. If we permit 
our tax burden to become so great 
that it will curb our initiative to do 
things in order to get ahead in the 
world, then we will have destroyed 
our nation. 

Congress has the power to repress 
High-Tax Harry’s dangerous spend- 
ing proclivities, and we are fast ap- 
proaching the time when it will have 
to do just that. 


On Closing 


Tax Law 


While there has been 
considerable  discus- 
sion in Administra- 
tion circles about the 
closing of “loopholes” in our tax laws, 
so far little has actually been done in 
this direction. Among the areas 
which Secretary of the Treasury John 
W. Snyder has outlined to raise 
an estimated additional $4 billion to 
$5 billion are (1) cooperatives, 
which are now tax-exempt; (2) oil 
producing companies, which enjoy a 
tax advantage through their depletion 
allowances ; and (3) state and munic- 
ipal bonds, the income from which 1s 
tax-exempt. 

All this, however, is conjectural. 
By dint of persuasion, Congress may 
be willing to go along with the recom- 
mendation to close the loopholes with 
regard to the cooperatives and oil 
producing companies, but it will not 
readily take away the tax-exempt 
status of state and municipal bonds, 
as has been suggested for any such 
future issues. 


"Loopholes" 
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Container Shares 


Have Lagged the Market 


Fear of metal shortages has been a damper, but plenty 


of tin is available, although steel is tight. Makers are 


allocating cans to customers and are taking up war work 


Mx prices of can company 
shares traditionally tumble 


whenever a crisis threatens or actual 
war breaks out. Following the Com- 
munist invasion of South Korea, the 
tin container shares plummeted down- 
ward much faster than the market as 
a whole, and although the Dow-Jones 
industrial average has since risen 
some 13 per cent, the container shares 
as a group are still below their col- 
lective high which was registered in 
June 1950. The world is still de- 
pendent on Malaya, where the Com- 
munists are presently fighting the 
British, for about one-third of its tin 
requirements. 


Stockpiles Heavy 


As far as the next two or three 
years are concerned, the tin supply 
problem need not be acute owing to 
large stockpiles on hand. After the 
attack on Pearl Harbor in late 1941, 
the supply here equaled only about 18 
months’ normal usage. But consump- 
tion of tin has been trending down- 
ward, and the supply of this essential 
metal is less of a problem than that 
of steel, the principal material used 
in cans. At the very most, only .004 
of a pound of tin is used in a No. 2 
can, the most common size. This 
suggests that market nervousness was 
exaggerated when shooting started in 
the Far East. But the fact remains 
that cans chiefly made of steel are 
still known as “tin cans.” 

While it is true that tin is used 
for other purposes besides electroly- 
tic plating for cans, the over-all view 
ought to be of a long-term nature 
rather than short-term. Already dur- 
ing the last decade the can makers 
have reduced consumption of tin per 
average can by about 45 per cent 
through development of the electro- 
lytic process of plating which sup- 
planted the older method of dipping. 
Electrolytic plating not only reduces 
the amount of tin used, but provides 
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Cities Service (by Fritz Henle) 


a more consistent coating of any de- 
sired thickness. More recently, a 
completely tinless solder used in ce- 
menting the side seams of a stainless 
steel can has been developed, and cans 
with no tin whatsoever are now fore- 
seen for nearly every purpose. With 
the adoption of the electrolytic plat- 
ing method, annual consumption of 
tin is about 25 per cent less than it 
was before the war even though 32 
per cent more cans were manufac- 
tured last year than in 1941. Right 
now it is steel, rather than tin, which 
is tight. 

The investor in this industry, how- 
ever, will be anxious to know whether 
tin for beer cans will be available 
in the present semi-war economy. 
During the last war, metal containers 
were banned for such uses. as coffee, 
paint, baking powder, pet foods, lux- 
ury canned foods and certain other 


grocery items as well as beer. But 
cans for beer and ale have scored 
the largest gains of any group. De- 
partment of Commerce figures for the 
first nine months of last year indi- 
cate that nearly three times as many 
beer cans were made during this 
period than in all 1941 , while compared | 
with the first nine months of 1949 
the gain in the 1950 period was 32.7 
per cent. Beer packaged in cans and 
bottles meanwhile has shown tremen- 
dous growth. Today about 75 per 
cent of the beer sold is packaged and 
25 per cent draught, a reversal of 
the ratios which prevailed 12 or 15 
years ago. Of the packaged beer, 22 
per cent is sold in cans. 


Tin Vs. Glass 


The feeling is that cans will con- 
tinue to be manufactured for beer 
inasmuch as the glass container mak- 
ers would not be able to handle all 
of the additional volume. The non- 
returnable bottle has lost favor, ac- 
counting for only 1.5 per cent of pack- 
aged beer sales last year, which means 
that the glass-makers have failed to 
score in introducing a competitor to 
the sturdier tin can. While more beer 
was packaged in bottles last year than 
in 1949, the increase was small com- 
pared with the over-all gain. in total 
sales of packaged beer. The first Gov- 
ernment order affecting the situation 
allows the metal container makers 
to produce 90 per cent of the area 
of tin plate used for beer cans in the 
first quarter of last year. This rate 
will be maintained throughout the ini- 
tial period of this year. Other end 
uses of tin cans, except for food, have 
also been reduced slightly. 

Since metal containers vary great- 
ly in size, it is customary to measure 
shipments of cans in terms of tons of 
steel used. Last year, nearly 3.9 mil- 
lion tons of steel were used in metal 
cans, a new record and surpassing the 
previous high by about 18 per cent; 


The Leading Metal Container Manufacturers 


* 7—Sales—, 








7———_— Earned Per Share — Divi- 

(Millions) 7—Annual— -——Interim—-—, -—dends—. Recent 

Company 1949 *1950 1948 1949 1949 1950 1950 71951 Price 
American Cam...... $468.4 $403.4 $8.09 $10.02 ... e$12.68 $5.00 $1.00 109 
Continental Can..... 335.8 294.6 4.51 3.66 a$3.62 a4.27 2.00 0.50 36 
Crown Cork & Seal.. 824 65.5 S28 46122 b1.20 b0.97 1.00 0.25 18 
National Can....... 16.9 17.3 0.19 DO.65 cD0.54cD048 0.15 0.10 8 
Pacific Can.......;. 13.2 - ° 16:7 1.60 1.20 e1.40 0.50 None 9 


*Nine months. {Paid or declared to February 14. a—12 months ended September 30. b—Nine 


months. c—Six months. e-Full year. 


D-—Deficit. 
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compared with prewar 1941,  over- 
all tin can use advanced 38 per cent. 


It is believed that most of this 
growth will be retained. Under pres- 
ent conditions, the tin can makers 
have begun to allocate shipments to 
customers, in line with the recent 
Government order, and have turned 
te military assignments such as cans 
for soldiers’ rations, Army vehicle lu- 
bricants and other wartime needs. 
Various special products for military 
use are also being manufactured. But 
before the present stockpile of tin can 





be consumed, cans made without tin 
will probably be appearing. The pres- 
ent threat to stable government in 
Malaya, therefore, would appear to 
have little bearing on the situation. 
The leading metal container com- 
panies were favored by a record vol- 
ume of business last year. American 
Can, the industry leader, paid a $2.00 
extra dividend in December vs. $1.00 
a year earlier, while Continental 
raised its regular quarterly. payment 
from 40 cents to 50 cents and dis- 
bursed 30 cents extra in the same 





month. National Can, which had re- 
ported a string of deficits, paid 15 
cents last December and will pay 10 
cents next month. Pacific Can paid 
50 cents last year vs. 25 cents in 
1949. American Can and Continen- 
tal Can, both of which have dividend 
records dating from 1923, are in good 
investment position. Conservative 
dividend policies have been necessi- 
tated in recent years by sizable cap- 
ital expenditures, but cash require- 
ments for this purpose are expected 
now to trend downward. 


Business Machine Makers Have Good Outlook 


High level of industrial activity will sustain demand 


for the industry's regular products while expanded arms 


program will bring added business as in the last war 


Ris with manufacturers’ pay- 
rolls, sales of office equipment re- 
vived last year with the gains acceler- 
ating in the last six months. Backlogs 
which in some instances had dimin- 
ished during the spring months rose 
sharply following the outbreak in 
Korea as equipment buyers sought to 
replace machines or obtain new ones 
before civilian output could be cur- 
tailed. 


Inventories Helpful 


Prices have now been frozen and 
curbs on the use of metals have been 
ordered, but since most manufac- 
turers carry several months’ supplies 
and inventories of necessary parts, 
business machine production can be 
maintained at a high level through 
April at least, and possibly for the 
entire half year. By that time there 
will be military contracts to work on, 
but demand for many office machines 
doubtless will continue high as in the 
last war when thousands of account- 
ing and figuring machines were turned 
out for the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission and other U. S. Govern- 
ment departments, for Lend Lease 
and other vital war and civilian ac- 
tivities. Only if full-scale war broke 
out would office machine output be 
restricted to absolute priority control. 

During the last war, office machine 
makers were sub-contractors for 
14 3 


bombsight equipment, bomb _ fuses, 
bullets, rifles, machine guns, airplane 
engine parts and other materiel. For 
approximately three years, account- 
ing machines and adding machines 
were built only on priority. No new 
cash registers were made except a 
limited number for the Armed Forces 
from existing stocks of parts. Prod- 
ucts in the hands of users meanwhile 
were subjected to more than ordinary 
wear. Pent-up demand was created 
which, after reconversion, brought 
record sales and earnings to the vari- 
ous equipment manufacturers in 1947 
and 1948. The highest level of indus- 
try output during the war, including 
armaments, was better than $600 mil- 
lion in 1944 when regular lines ac- 
counted for 25 or 30 per cent of the 
total. This figure was easily surpassed 
in 1947, with an estimated $750 mil- 


The Leading Office 


lion output, while aggregate sales in 
1948 exceeded $900 million, rising to 
$1.0 billion in 1949 and to $1.1 bil- 
lion last year, or nearly five times the 
1939 total of $239 million. Owing to 
the need for cost-saving facilities in 
handling the larger amount of paper 
work demanded by modern business 
as well as the extensive requirements 
for statistical information in comply- 
ing with countless Federal and state 
laws and labor union demands, the 
industry today has a much larger base 
than before the war. Introduction of 
new electrical and electronic machines 
has helped to boost volume in recent 
years, a trend likely to continue. 


Price Changes 


Due in part to industry competi- 
tion, price increases tended to lag 
after 1948, but toward the end of 
July 1950 adding machine prices were 
raised 10 per cent and standard type- 
writers seven per cent. National Cash 
Register waited until August before 
raising prices of its various lines. The 

Please turn to page 27 


Equipment Makers 


--Revenues—~ -———Earned Per Share———, 





Years (Millions) c—Annual—, rwWInterim—, -Dividends— Recent 
Company Ended 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 
Addressograph- 
Multigraph...July 31 $41.7 $46.7 $6.11 $7.22 a$1.42 a$1.59 $2.75 $3.75 56 
Burroughs Add- ‘ 
ing Machine..Dec.31 85.2 b62.1 1.50 N.R. b1.20 bO88 0.90 0.90 17 
Felt & Tarrant . Dec. 31 7.7 b6.1 0.53 N.R. 60.48 b0.78 100 0.80 16 
Int’l Bus.Mach..Dec. 31 190.1 b177.6 12.01 N.R. 68.94 b8.95 54.00 s4.00 216 
Nat’l Cash Reg.. Dec.31 167.3 c170.0 5.92 c6.09 aie. dase 2.50 s2.50 46 
Pitney-Bowes..Dec.31 18.5 b15.2 1.69 N.R. bl.11 bl.22 0.80 1.00 17 
Rem’gton Rand. Mar.31 148.2 135.9 2.14 1.69  bl1.15 bl.91 190 13D: iF 
Royal Typewrtr.July 31 45.1 460 3.19 3.39 0.73 al.14 2.00 2.00 22 
Smith (L.C.)..June30 23.55 25.7 1.73 504 a0.83 a1.69 1.00 1.75 25 
Underwood ....Dec.31 45.9 581 5.26 N.R. 62.39 62.75 3.50 400 52 


a—Three months. b—Nine months. 


c—Company estimate. 


s—Plus stock. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Although inflationary forces underlying the market advance show 


no signs of diminishing, a temporary correction becomes increas- 


ingly probable as quotations continue into new high territory 


Questions have been raised in several quarters 
recently as to the motives which lead both specu- 
lators and investors to buy common stocks at almost 
continuously advancing quotations. Although wide- 
spread fear of inflation is generally considered the 
most important factor, there are some eritics of 
this view. They cite the failure of equity prices to 
reflect inflationary trends during varieus periods 
in the past, particularly the early postwar years, 
and claim that inflation is a less potent influence 
than the exceptional undervaluation of stocks on a 
statistical basis, which still prevails despite the sub- 
stantial market rise since mid-1949. 


The dispute is of more than academic impor- 
tance. If the bull market is deriving its chief im- 
petus from high yields and low price-earnings 
ratios, it may very well be brought to an end within 
another year or so as higher costs, higher taxes, 
material shortages and conversion to less profitable 
war work bite into profits and dividends. If, on 
the other hand, stock buyers are blindly fleeing 
from the dollar and will continue to do so without 
too much regard for statistical considerations, the 
advance could be sustained for years to come. 


Actually, both these arguments are superficial, 
and both are partially correct. Rampant inflation 
was unable to bring about a rise in the stock mar- 
ket late in 1946, nor could statistical considerations 
do the job early in 1949 when inflation appeared 
to have been checked and a recession in business 
activity was developing. With both forces now on 
the constructive side, it would be most surprising 
if the market did not respond to them. The ques- 
tion of which one carries the greater weight need 
not be considered for months to come, but eventu- 
ally investment policies will have to be determined 
on the basis of the answer to this question. 


In the meantime, market prospects remain gen- 
erally favorable. Despite the flood of restrictions 
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on raw materials and on some specific industries 
using them, civilian production continues at a high 
level. Apparently the effect on corporate profits 
of the transition to a defense economy will not be 
very great during the first quarter, and in many 
cases will not be pronounced even during the April- 
June period. Thus, price-earnings ratios will re- 
main modest through mid-summer even if stock 
prices maintain their recent pace. Yields will give 
a somewhat less favorable performance, but will 
still be adequate. 


The inflationary stimulus to stock purchases 


’ continues unabated. Price Stabilizer DiSalle antici- 


pates a further rise in the general price level of five 
or six per cent by mid-summer, though he hopes 
that stability can be achieved at that level. Con- 
gress shows growing hostility to President Truman’s 
two-package tax plan, and since it will most assur- 
edly not pack $16.5 billion of added revenue into 
one bill, and will probably not make any really 
deep cuts in the 1951-52 budget, we can anticipate 
a renewal of deficit financing by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Commercial loans of member banks are 
still setting new records; ESA Director Johnston 
anticipates a $30 billion increase in personal in- 
comes this year; no attempt is to be made for sev- 
eral months (at least) to control prices of farm 
products selling below parity; wage control policy 
will remain “flexible.” 


Thus, there is good reason to anticipate con- 
tinuance of the bull market. But there has never 
been a bull market without occasional reactions. 
and this one is not likely to prove an exception. 
There has been no really substantial correction of 
the advance since last summer, and only one minor 
correction in the past two and one-half months. A 
technical reaction becomes increasingly probable 
as prices continue into new high territory, though 
it may of course be postponed for some weeks more. 

Written February 15, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Selected Issues 


Providing a return of only 2.65 per cent to ma- 
turity, Bethlehem Steel consolidated 234s of 1970 
at current prices afford the average investor little 
advantage in yield over Government Savings 
Bonds, Series G, and can no longer be considered 
attractive for new purchases. Therefore, this issue 
is being replaced by Cities Service debenture 3s 
of 1977 in the Bond Group on page 18. At current 
prices of 10014, the Cities Service debentures— 
which are callable at 100—yield 2.95 per cent to 


maturity. 


Pension Buying Overemphasized 


The purchases of common stocks by pension 
funds has had much less influence on the course 
of the stock market than generally assumed. Cur- 
rent buying of corporate securities by pension trus- 
tees has been at a rate of approximately $1 billion 
annually. Of this total, it is estimated that only 
between $175 and $225 million has gone in to com- 
mon stocks. With the average price of issues listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange in the neighbor- 
hood of $40 per share, pension fund buying 
amounts to between 4.37 million and 5.62 million 
shares per year or less than three full days’ trad- 
ing. Since roughly half of all pension contribu- 
tions antedate 1946, it is apparent that despite 
recent publicity given to the formulation of new 
pension programs, acceleration of the pension trend 


has had little effect on aggregate stock market 
trading. 


Personal Income Up 


Higher dividend payments played a large part 
in boosting personal income to a record $240.7 bil- 
lion annual rate in December and to $223 billion 
for all 1950 as against $206 billion in 1949. Spe- 
cial and extra dividend disbursements accounted 
for $6 billion of a $7.8 billion income rise from 
the November rate. Department of Commerce fig; 
ures show corporate dividend payments for the full 
year at $9.4 billion, up 20 per cent from 1949, 
while payments by companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange rose 26.1 per cent over the 


1949 amount with electrical equipments, automotive . 


companies and the steel and iron industry showing 
the best comparative results. 

The fact that non-farm income rose $17 billion 
in 1950, while farm income declined $300 million 
(to $17.6 billion) may bring increased pressure 
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this year for further legislative “help” to agricul- 
ture. Wage and salary receipts were up $10 bil- 
lion from 1949 with private industry payrolls 
accounting for $8 billion of the rise. Half of the 
$2 billion rise in Government payrolls resulted 
from armed forces expansion. 


Department Store Sales 


The year-to-year increases in weekly department 
store sales figures have recently grown smaller al- 
though consumer demand is still strong. Bad 
weather and the railroad strike reduced consumer 
buying during the week ended February 3 and 
while the Federal Reserve Board reported a gain of 
three per cent over the year-earlier week this also 
compared with an increase of 25 per cent for the 
January 27 week and of 32 per cent for the four 
weeks ended January 27. With good weather aid- 
ing clearances of winter clothing and pre-Kaster 
dress promotions, a revival was apparent last week. 
Hard goods including TV sets continue to be in 
strong demand owing to the common fear of future 
shortages, but production of consumer items has 
been at such high levels recently that stocks~of 
most lines are still piled high, copper, brass and 
some woolen goods excepted. 


Chlorine Demand Strong 


Despite a two hundred per cent increase in pro- 
duction since 1940, output of chlorine has been 
unable to keep up with demand. Originally used in 
bleaching paper, chlorine now has hundreds of 
uses ranging from the production of DDT to vita- 
min production and synthetic rubber. Production 
last year totaled 2.1 million tons, a 20 per ceht in- 
crease over 1949, the previous record year, but sup- 
plies still fell short of demand. To meet the re- 
quirements of the rapidly expanding market, 
producers in the past six months have announced 
plans to increase the industry’s capacity by approxi- 
mately 1,500 tons daily, equivalent to a 25 per cent 
increase over 1950. Even with these new facilities 
some sources believe that supplies still will remain 
short. The market for major chlorine makers seems 
assured in the months ahead since growing defense 
program needs will steadily augment current civil- 
ian demand. 


Freeze Hits Army Program 


The price freeze which forced cotton and other 
commodity exchanges to close has, at least tem- 
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porarily, bogged down the Government’s program 
of Army and Navy procurement. Makers of duck 
failed to respond to the invitation to submit offers 
of 3.5 million yards of cotton duck for the Army. 
About the same amount is wanted for the Navy 
and a smaller yardage for the Marines. Duck 
makers are unable to make tenders until clarifica- 
tion of the price freeze regulation makes it possible 
to determine the future cost of raw materials. On 
February 13 the Government asked tenders of 1.3 
million yards of jungle cloth for the Navy, but only 
two weavers, who already had bought the cotton, 
responded with offers aggregating only about une- 
fourth of the yardage sought. Another Govern- 
ment request for about 2.5 million yards of jungle 
cloth is understood to be ready for submission to 
weavers, once the price situation clears up. 


Rail Income Prospects - 

The benefits not only of increased traffic but of 
improved finances and greater operating efficiency 
derived from the best condition of plant and equip- 
ment in railway history are reflected in the 1950 
results of the Class I railroads. Total operating 
revenues amounting to appruximately $9.5 billion 
were up 10.4 per cent over the $8.6 billion gross 
of 1949. Net operating income of well over $1 bil- 
lion was the best since 1944, while estimated net 
of $786 million was the highest since 1943. The 
51.4 per cent gain in operating income over the 
$686.7. million reported for 1949 was translated 
into an 81.1 per cent increase in net over the $434 
million reported for 1949. 

Continuation of the favorable trend is seen for 
this year when ton-miles of freight traffic should 
come fairly close to the average level of World War 
II (698 billion). Current estimates range from 619 
billion ton-miles projected by the railreads to the 
678 billion of the Defense Transport Administrator, 
although it is entirely possible that an even higher 
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level may be attained. Since the ton-mile rate is 
about 20 per cent higher, and with passenger losses 
on the decline, net income could easily approach 
the record peak of $901.7 million realized in 1942. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Simmons Company stockholders vote April 19, on 
authorization of 50,000 shares of 41 per cent pre- 
ferred stock. 

Allied Stores has arranged for private sale of 
50,000 shares of 4 per cent preferred stock; pro- 
ceeds for general corporate purposes. 

Bethlehem Steel has received a $2.2 million order 
for gondola cars from Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

Walgreen Company’s sales for the month of Janu- 
ary were 6.5 per cent above those for the same 
1950 month. 

Sperry Corporation has received a $1.9 million 
order for automatic pilot components. 

Reading Company has placed orders for $15 mil- 
lion worth of various new railroad equipment. 

Borden Company is negotiating sale of $60 mil- 
lion 30-year 234 per cent bonds; part to be used 
to retire present notes and the remainder for work- 
ing capital. 


Other Corporate News 
Celanese Corporation is arranging for construc- 
tion of a $6 million rayon yarn plant in Venezuela 
with annual production of five million pounds. 
Detroit Edison is considering an offer of com- 


‘mon stock to provide about $17 million for 1951 


construction program. 

United Aircraft stockholders vote April 24 on an 
increase in common stock; company plans to pay 
a one-for-five stock dividend in May 1950. 

Dixie Cup has started a $1.5 million expansion 
program to double capacity at Fort Smith, Ark., 
and about a 20 per cent increase in the main plant 
at Easton, Pa. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 244s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 100 255 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 108% 3.65 Not 
*Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 101% 2.65 102% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Pe, EE sin edbdnbenceas tie 102% 3.00 105 
®@Cities Service 3s, 1977........ 100% 2.95 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999 99 2.80 103% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 105 3.95 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 100 2.75 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 102 4.35 105 


* Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. y¥ Removed this week. @ Added this week; see 
page 16. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 135 5.18% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 6% cum... 110 5.45 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum.. 115 4.35 Not 


Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 107 4,21 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 98 5.10 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.18 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum...... 80 4.38 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 43 4.65 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Dividends, -—Earnings— Recent 
1950 1951 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $0.30 c$2.08 c$2.37 32 


Dow Chemical ........ *2.00 *1.20 b2.68 b3.16 89 
El Paso Natural Gas... 125 ... g1.93 g198 28 
General Electric ...... 3.80 0.60 c2.34 c3.91 54 
General Foods ........ 2.45 0.60 c3.45 3.03 45 
Int’l Business Machines 14. 71.00 c8.94 c8.95 217 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 0.75 286 5.88 53 


Southern Calif. Edison. 2.00 0.50 3.19 3.18 35 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 92.50 0.65 3.86 3.74 49 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.00 3.20 430 59 
United Biscuit ........ 1.80 0.40 3.99 ¢3.27 33 


b—Half year. c—Nine months. g—Twelve months to November 
30. *-Also paid 2%% in stock. { Also paid 5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

p Dividends . 
Paid 1941-1950 Paid Paid Recent 
Since Average 1950 1951 Price 





American Stores..... 1939 $1.27 $2.00 $0.50 37 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 3:25 153 
Borden Company..... 1899 = 2.06 2.80 0.60 51 


Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 1.70 050 31 
Household Finance... &-5 7.65 2.20 0.60 35 
Keone: (5.0.). 2:6 c0cke 1918 2.60 3.00 150-55 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.5] 3.52 1.00 59 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.16 3.00 1.50 41 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 2.11 3.00 0.90 64 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 0.50 34 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.23 135 0.37% 27 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.82 — 2.00 0.50 34 


Safeway Stores ...... 1927 1.15 2.40 eng 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.80 1.35 0.30 28 
Sterling Drug ....... 1902 1.87 2.50 0.50 38 
Texas Company...... 1902 2.70 6.50 1.00 94 
Underwood Corp. ... 1911 3.14 4.00 0.75 53 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.85 5.00 2.25 105 
United Fruit ....... 1899 2.35 4.50 0.75 73 


Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.70 1.85 0.40 29 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stecks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


-Dividends— --Earnings—, Recent 
1950 1951 1949 1950 Price. 


Allied Stores.......... $3.00 $0.75 c$2.80 c$3.65 48 
Bethlehem Steel....... 400 1.00 9.68 12.15 58. 
Cluett, Peabody ....... 3.00 0.50 b1.08 b2.52 35 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.20 0.54 0.85 13. 
Container Corporation... 2.75 0.50 c¢2.87 3.77 39 


Firestone Tire ........ 5.00 1.00 £8.82 £16.76 90 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 050 433 5.83 30 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 5.00 125 738 846 8 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3.00 --. C417 c338 57 
General Motors........ 6.00 1.00 5.61 c¢7.91 50 


Glidden Company .... 2.10 0.75 £3.23 4.11° 34 
Kennecott Copper .... 5.50 ... b2.15 b349 78 
Mathieson Chemical... 1.50 0.40 2.57 3.32 36 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 0.75 4.82 ¢5.51 58. 


Simmons Company .... 3.00 0.50 b1.70 b3.09 34 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00  ... b1.82 b2.10 34 
Union Oil of California 2.00 0.50 63.26 1.93 39 
U. Siegel x coe teidn ssi 3.45 0.75 539 7.28 46 


West Penn Electric.... 1.85 0.50 ¢254 2.58 28 


b-—Half-year. c—Nine months. f—Years ended October 31. 
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Washington Newsletter 








Many Government bureaus find it difficult to justify all 


their services as of defense value—Lag in Army ordering 








WASHINGTON, D. C. — Govern- 
ment bureau chiefs seem to be smarter 
than businessmen. The average bu- 
reau is likely to be offering a service 
that is even harder to dress up as 
essential to defense than a typical 
factory product. Yet the chief must 
do it somehow; no appropriations 
committee would finance undisguised 
civilian luxury. A business gets by if 
it is “needed for defense” or for ordi- 
nary civilian life (“health and 
safety”) or if the pertinent order in- 
flicts unusual hardship. That third 
recourse is not open to a civil service 
executive. 

One Government agency had been 
doing excellent research into hous- 
ing: such as better methods of build- 
ing, and ways to find out what kind 
of homes are needed most. Now it 
faces a severe drop in home construc- 
tion so that there isn’t much point 
to the research. But the bureau 
adapted itself fast to the new order 
of things. It is researching the use 
and promotion of ersatz. Take an- 
other case: price curbs freeze the un- 
lawful discriminations that FTC must 
prosecute. FTC will enjoin pretences 
that the ersatz is old fashioned solid 
material. 

Sometimes ingenuity of this kind 
will come a cropper. A Commerce 
unit had a good peacetime line, which 
was the circulation of technical in- 
formation. Now NPA won’t allow the 
use of most of this. The unit hooked 
onto the new job of advising busi- 
nessmen, on request, on the kinds of 
technical data they could make public 
without endangering security. This 


idea unfortunately infuriated the 
technical press. 
There’s a great Washington 


premium on all old documents relat- 
ing to the wartime Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan—-CMP. Businessmen 
moving into defense jobs will make 
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stirs Senate committee criticism of restrictions by NPA 





themselves popular 
along any such material. A publisher 
might make money by reprinting the 
texts. 


During the war OPA was always 
attacked more fiercely than WPB. 
Yet, where OPA merely cut down 
people’s profits, WPB put them out 
of business directly: it withheld ma- 
terials from them and banned pro- 
duction of their customary products. 
This is not quite repeated in the pres- 
ent war. NPA was attacked by a 
Senate committee, which showed 
how it forces businesses to close 
down. 

The committee’s complaint is that 
restrictive orders are issued long in 
advance of Army purchases. While 
this has been the case, available fig- 
ures indicate that it can’t be general. 

It may be that the Government’s 
direct contractors have been too slow 
in farming out jobs. It happened that 
way during the previous war, as dis- 
closed by the serrated charts of com- 
pany backlogs. Smaller companies in 
civilian fields, it is complained, 
haven’t looked hard enough for new 
lines or for customers among the 
prime contractors. 


Just about everything points to 
rising unit costs. It’s apparent from 
the Department of Commerce figures 
that manufacturers’ inventories are 
low in comparison with shipments 
and even lower compared with un- 
filled orders. This probably means de- 
lays for many companies in getting 
materials and components as_ they 
need them. The rise of unfilled orders 
suggests that these delays will 
lengthen. 

Employment is expected to go up. 
notwithstanding its being so high 
now. The people being employed will 
have to be trained, which takes time 
and money. Because there is a general 


if they bring 

























shortage of workers in many lines, 


mediocre operators must be up- 
graded, even if they can’t quite fill 
the new job. So, it looks as if the 
productivity of all the new labor 
won't be up to par. 

There are some abatements. With 
materials so scarce, practically every 
industry has men in Washington 
working out schemes for skimping 
materials, which usually also allows 
for less labor. Poorer products are 
being substituted for the old ones. If 
the substitution is ignored, the decline 
in productivity won’t seem to be as 
great as otherwise. 


Treasury-Reserve Board feud 
seems to have reached the stage at 
which a western Congressman dis- 
covers that the long term bonds, be- 
ing pegged, in effect are demand 
obligations, like money. In that case, 
why pay interest at all? Bills along 
that line have not yet been intro- 
duced, however. 


Some Congressmen recently held 
hearings on the Voice of America. 
Judging by the questions they asked 
and the things they said, their com- 
plaint is that the Voice doesn’t suff- 
ciently resemble the Congressional 
Record. They would like the Voice to 
talk about “Freedom,” ‘“Responsi- 
bility,” rather than about events. 

It’s hard for the Voice, in fact, to 
find a model. Its stuff is pretty de- 
tailed—in the tradition of bureau re- 
ports to the top New York City 
papers, with an occasional comic re- 
lief. Do Europeans care? It is run by 
reasonably talented men; it’s just 
hard for an organization as official as 
Government: to get out lively stuff. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Booklets... 

Seventeen selected case histories in 
efficiency and economy, originally 
printed in Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany’s employe publication, The Mar- 
tin Star, have now been published in 
a 40-page booklet, Modern Tech- 
niques in Aircraft Manufacturing, 
under the company’s policy of sharing 
its know-how freely with American 
industry — some of the topics are: 
budgetary system, shop familiariza- 
tion, tool planning, in-plant transpor- 
tation and money-saving maintenance. 
... Another new booklet is Electrical 
Living—And How To Have It, il- 
lustrating new lighting schemes and 
floor plans for kitchens and laundries 
—offered by the Better Homes Bu- 
reau of Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, there is a nominal charge 
for this 24-page idea book. . . . For 
the past five years Armco Steel Cor- 
poration has used the back cover 
space of its employe publication for a 
series of advertisements on the Amer- 
ican free enterprise system—in re- 
sponse to many requests for reprints 
of these ads, the company has pub- 
lished in booklet form 20 of the more 
than 50 which have appeared during 
that period; title of the booklet is 
Raindrops of Understanding. 


Gadgets... 

Banish forever the need to lift a 
dripping sponge from a water bowl 
and assure yourself uniform dampen- 
ing of clothing as you iron with a 
new gadget called the Traum Auto- 
matic Pressing Sponge—basically a 
plastic container and a sponge, it 
looks very much like an iron; a metal 
trigger release incorporated in its 
handle makes it possible to maintain 
an even flow of water to the sponge 
during home pressing. .. . A new line 
of Yale tubular locks (four models) 
for residential use is now in produc- 
tion at the Stamford Division, Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co.—they will be mar- 
keted across the nation as Yale Home 
Duty Tubular Locks. . . . Silex Com- 
pany’s Mixie, a Pyrex container for 
hot and cold liquids, will give you 
triple duty as a mixer, server and 
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storage unit—made with a spun alum- 
inum spill-proof cap, it can be used 
for mixing concentrated orange juice, 
milk shakes, cocktails, ete. . . . For 
marking clothing in indelible ink, 
there’s the new MyMark clothes 
marker, a ‘small device in a Tenite 
plastic (Tennessee Eastman Com- 
pany) case—manufactured by Holi- 
day Products Company, it comes 
complete with a personalized metal 
nameplate, ink pad and marking ink. 


Industrial... 

General Motors Corporation an- 
nounced last week that its Aero- 
products Division will be expanded 
100 per cent, which in turn will call 
for an increase in the number of em- 
ployes there from the present 1,600 
persons to about 4,000—figuring 
largely in the decision to expand 
these facilities were military require- 
ments for the Division’s propellers 
for Fairchild Engine & Airplane’s 
“flying boxcars” capable of hauling 
ten tons of cargo. . . . Marking its 
centennial anniversary, Corning Glass 





For Close-up Photos 





For extreme close-ups in scientific and 
technical photography as well as for 
versatility in regular photographic 
work, there's the Bolsey B-Special 
35-mm. camera, which can be focused 
as close as 334 inches by the addition 
of a set of three extension rings. 
Without the rings the camera, which 
features a removable lens mount with 
an :3.2 lens, can be focused as close 
as two feet. The maker is Bolsey Cor- 
poration of America. 











Works this summer will formally 
dedicate a new Glass Center which 
will provide the world’s most compre- 
hensive facilities for research and 
education in glass—briefly, the new 
center will embrace (1) a comprehen- 
sive reference library on glass, (2) 
a museum housing glass objects 
representative of every field of glass- 
making in history, and (3) a new 
Steuben Glass factory with a unique 
spectators’ gallery; this factory, in- 
cidentally, can be readily converted to 
defense purposes. . . . Despite the un- 
certainties ahead for the construction 
industry, Sweet's File, Architectural, 
1951, is the largest file of building 
product manufacturers’ catalogs ever 
distributed by Sweet’s Catalog Serv- 
ice, a division of F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration—some one thousand manu- 
facturers are represented in the 
eight-volume file currently being dis- 
tributed. 


Photography .. . 

Many new products will be shown 
to the public for the first time this 
week at the National Photographic 
Show of 1951 (February 22-25) at 
New York City’s 71st Regiment Ar- 
mory—for example, you'll find on dis- 
play a 16-mm. automatic still camera 
with an £:3.5 lens, trade-named the 
Microma, manufactured by American 
Equipment Company. ... And an en- 
tirely new motion picture projector 
and case, the Futurist 8, by Ampro 
Corp.—also a new turret head model 
16-mm. motion picture camera 
(Model 70-DL) by Bell & Howell 
Company with such talking points as 
an f£:1.9 basic lens, seven film speeds, 
a focusing eye piece and the ability to 
expose 22 feet of film without wind- 
ing. ... You'll also see the Rondine 
Camera, an inexpensive model. im- 
ported from Italy for the person who 
wants to do little more than look into: 
a viewer and click a shutter for his. 
snapshots (a flashgun is available,. 
however )—plus, for those who are 
joining the ranks of the three-dimen-. 
sional picture takers, a new battery 
illuminated stereo viewer made by the 
Brumberger Company. 
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Photography Plus. . . 

Other new products to be seen at 
the National Photographic Show will 
include Elgeet Optical Company’s 
new seven-element 7%2-mm. wide 
angle £:1.5 lens in a focusing type 
mount with a range from one foot to 
infinity (available in models for many 
cameras )—also of interest is the FR 
Port-A-View Projector-Viewer, a 
semi-automatic portable unit which 
will enlarge 2x2-inch slides 414 times 
(it’s a product of the FR Corpora- 
tion). ... And The Kalart Company 
will demonstrate its Kalart B-C Mul- 
tiflash and Series Wired Extension 


Unit, the latest to employ the battery-_ 


capacitor principle; as many as six 
lamps can be fired at one time 
through 250 feet of extension wire— 
in addition, you’ll be able to see the 
new Leica exposure meter, a compact 
unit for users of Leica and other 
miniature cameras. .. . / Also making 
its public bow will be Revere Camera 
Company’s Cuinegraphic Enlarger- 
Viewer, the answer to a prayer for a 
unit to make black-and-white prints 
from 8-mm. and 16-mm. positive 
color transparencies or movie frames ; 
basis of the reproduction process is 
Gevaert’s Diaversal Paper. 


Tin Cans... 

Tin cans have always been given 
an equal amount of tin coating on 
each side of the sheet steel used in 
their formation, but this calls for 
more pig tin than the nation can spare 
under its defense program—to get 
around this shortage, Weirton Steel 
Company, a subsidiary of National 
Steel Company, has developed a tin- 
plating process in which the amount 
of tin coating on each side does not 
have to be the same; the thickness of 
the tinplating is varied according to 
what is actually necessary for the 
particular side (inside or outside of 
the finished can) to perform its job. 

. Speaking of tin can production 
problems, it is interesting to note that 
American Can Company has been 
working on a tinless “tin can’ since 
1946 when the initial plans for “Op- 
eration Survival” were made—this 
research project is more than just a 
search for a way to beat current 
shortages, it is a study to produce a 
can which will function better and 
be cheaper to produce than the can 
that we know today. . . . Also work- 
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ing on this problem is the Chemicals 
Division of General Electric, whose 
manager, J. L. McMurphy, has fore- 
cast that new coating materials made 
in the chemical laboratory soon will 
replace tin and alloy metals diverted 
to preparedness production—one such 
product is G.E.’s R-108, made avail- 
able on a semi-commercial basis sev- 
eral months ago; technically known 
as an intermediate, this coating mate- 
rial has already been tried out as a 


finish for the interiors of metal drums - 


and has interesting possibilities as a 
replacement for the tin used in food 
containers. 


Odds & Ends .. 

In May, via newspapers and na- 
tional magazine advertising, you'll be 
told all about the new Gifts by Wire 
Service announced recently by Tele- 
gift, Inc., but briefly, here is how 
it will work: (1) the gift sender will 
contact Western Union, (2) give his 
gift selection and the name and ad- 
dress of the recipient and (3) receive 
a bill for the telegram from Western 
Union and a bill for his gift from 
Telegift. Western Union, on receipt 
of the message, will contact a cooper- 
ating department store in the re- 
cipient’s city and the latter will im- 
mediately notify the recipient to ex- 
pect delivery of a gift—the idea of 
the service is to enable the public to 
send a gift even at the last moment 
and without the trouble of shopping, 
insuring, mailing, etc.; gifts will be 
priced generally from $4 to $40 and 
will be standard items known to the 
public. . First shipment of Mexi- 
can hardboard ever exported by the 
recently completed $3 million Fibra- 
cel, S. A. factory in Mexico was con- 
signed to U. S. Plywood Corporation 
—prior to erection of this plant Mex- 
ico had to ‘mport all of its hardboard 
needs. .. It’s reported that readers 
of the Miami Herald are enthusiastic 
about the new method of listing stock 
market quotations now being used by 
that paper—instead of fractions, quo- 
tations are shown in decimal style 
eighths ; thus, % is printed as .1, % 
as .2, % as .3, etc. 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer to 
the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 


| —$ Sitting — 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the Clark 
Equipment Company today declared 
the following dividends: 


COMMON STOCK 


A regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share, payable March 10, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 26, 1951, and also 
a 25 per cent stock dividend payable in 
common stock April 2, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
February 26, 1951. 


, 5% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
STOCK 
A regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share payable March 15, 1951, to 
shareholders of record at the close of_ 
business February 26, 1951. 


G. E. ARNOLD 


February 9, 1951. Secretary 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 




















Abitit 


POWER & PAPER COMPANY 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that 
dividends, in the respective 
amounts per share set out be- 
low, have been declared pay- 
able April 1, 1951, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business, March 1, 1951, on the 
following outstanding shares of 
ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED: 


Preferred 37!4¢ per share 
Common 75¢ per share 
By Order of the Board. 


L. B. PopHam, Secretary 
Toronto, February 8, 1951. 














ES AMERICAN TILE 
ENCAUSTIC TILING 
COMPANY, INC. 

The Board of Direc- Stock 


Common 


tors has today de- Dividend aa 

clared a quarterly dividend of 

124 cents a share on the Com- 

mon Stock, payable March 9, z 

1951, to stockholders of record 

on March 1, 1951. = 
G. W. THORP, JR. 


Treasurer 


February 9. 1951. 
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Business Background 





New management overhauls Curtiss-Wright operating policies— 


Company's 1950 profits expected to reach highest level since war 





OWN Trend Reversed. In 

another six weeks PAut V. 
SHIELDS will complete two years of 
service as chairman of Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation. The period has been 
characterized by a drastic overhaul- 
ing of the company’s operating poli- 
cies.. When Mr. Shields took hold, 
the company was rich in earned sur- 
plus but poor in current earning 
power. It was also generally known 
among investors to be in the dog 
house—both with important custom- 
ers, including the Air Force, and with 
stockholders. One of Shields’ first 
statements to shareholders was _ his 
announcement: “It is the policy of 
your management to keep stockhold- 
ers informed on company operations.” 
Toward the end of 1949 he was able 
to say that “the downward earnings 
trend of the first six months was re- 
versed during the third quarter.” 


1950 Earnings. As a result of the 
third-quarter 1949 upturn, which has 
continued, Curtiss-Wright wound up 
the year with a profit, and this past 
year added to its volume of net sales 
and net income. Profits to be re- 
ported for last year, Mr. Shields 
states “will exceed those of any year 
since the end of World War II.” 
Based on the improvement shown in 
the first nine months of 1950, and as- 
suming this rate of gain held up in the 
fourth quarter, net income should top 
the $7 million mark. The previous 
postwar high had been $5.4 million in 
1948. During the three war years 


1943-45 net averaged over $17 million 
2. year. 


Hurley Brought In. An early 
1949 survey of company operations 
.convinced its chairman that three car- 
.dinal steps were necessary to restore 
‘Curtiss-Wright to better standing. 
First, eliminate unprofitable lines. 
Second, change the direction of re- 
search and engineering activities. 
Third, .offer the inducements neces- 
-22 . 


By Frank H. McConnell 








sary to retain and to obtain able man- 
agement men where needed. Above 
all, he sought an experienced expert 
in the field of low-cost industrial pro- 
duction. The man finally selected was 
Roy T. Huriey who took over the 
active management of Curtiss-Wright 
manufac- 
turing opera- 
tions and is 
now the chief 
executive of- 
ficer of the 
company. 


Money- 
Wise. Mr. 
Hurley, a 
square - shoul- 
dered, direct- 
spoken exec- 
utive, went to Curtiss-Wright from 
Ford Motor where he had been di- 
rector of manufacturing and engineer- 
ing. Before that he was with Bendix 
Aviation as vice president in charge 
of production. Asked if Curtiss- 
Wright was cutting research expendi- 
tures vigorously, he said: “Money- 
wise, yes; at the start. But now we 
are expanding these activities. More 
important, we have given new direc- 
tion to research. We have cut off a 
number of speculative projects and 
are concentrating on practical re- 
search—on products we can make 
money out of.” His instructions to 
the company’s research and engineer- 
ing staffs were succinct: “Direct your 
research to the improvement of prod- 
ucts for which there is present and 
potential future demand. Don’t go up 
blind alleys and that way engineer 
yourselves out of work.” Principal 
targets have been improvement of 
airplane power plants and high speed 
propellers. 


Roy T. Hurley 


Major Changes. In addition to 
re-directing its research, Curtiss- 
Wright under Shields-Hurley' man- 
agement has effected the major 


changes that follow. 1. Cleaned up a 
major red ink operation so far as this 
company is concerned by getting out 
of the air-frame business, terminating 
its lease on the Navy-owned air- 
frame plant at Columbus. 2. Placed 
itself squarely in the turbojet and 
turbo-prop fields by negotiating sep- 
arate long-term agreements with two 
leading British jet engine manufac- 
turers: Armstrong Siddeley Motors, 
Ltd. and The Bristol Aeroplane Com- 
pany Ltd. The company now offers a 
rounded line of power plants includ- 
ing the famous British Sapphire, the 
Python and Double Mamba in addi- 
tion to its Wright Cyclones and 


‘turbo - Cyclone compound engines. 


3. Introduced a new electrically con- 
trolled constant-speed propeller for 
speeds up to supersonic, this division 
having long been a bread-and-butter 
operation with Curtiss-Wright sup- 
plying over half of the nation’s do- 
mestic propeller requirements. 


The Outlook. “The company,” 
says Mr. Shields, “has been able 
under peace-time conditions to show 
profitable results from the various 
measures taken to strengthen the or- 
ganization and to establish a sound 
basis of operation.”” Defense orders 
are now coming in. A clue may be 
seen in the only figures available that 
have a bearing on the subject: On 
June 30, 1950, unfilled orders 
amounted to $151 million. They rose 
to $250 million in December, 1950. 





Grist from the Mill. Minneapo- 
lis-Moline, of which W. C. Mac- 
FARLANE is president, publicly sup- 
ports UN as the world’s one remain- 
ing peace hope. “Ask the American 
farmer how to make a prosperous 
peaceable United Nations,” Minne- 
apolis-Moline recently pointed out in 
a pulling advertisement. “He has the 
answer. It’s in a few inches of top 
soil, well taken care of.” 

Commercial Solvents reports good 
agricultural fertilizer business. Sol- 
vents’ new nitrogen solution plant at 
Sterlington will soon be in produc- 
tion with a second unit to be opened 
in June, J. A. Woops, president, re- 
ports. Output will go into fertilizing 
agents. 

“Food,” says SAM SmiTH of Bache 
& Co., “is a weapon of war.” 

Wittram Van Dusen, recently 
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made VP of Eastern Air Lines, was 
formerly with Pan American Air- 
ways with which Eastern’s colorful 
president, CAPTAIN Eppie RICKEN- 
BACKER is now seeking an equipment 
interchange agreement. That would 
give Eastern through traffic routes 
from Boston, Mass., to Buenos Aires. 

RayMonpD C, GAUGLEY who was 
advanced to the presidency of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid following the death of 
William B. Bell is described as an 
enthusiastic supporter of the com- 
pany’s policy of expansion in the phar- 
maceutical field, which has proved a 
profitable venture. 















Wartime Profit Factor 











Concluded from page 3 






are lower than those prevailing dur- 
ing the intervening years. 

The first certificate of necessity 
under the new law was issued to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel late last No- 
vember. A number of others have 
been issued since then, but a com- 
plete list of recipients is not available, 
nor are total figures for any given 
company necessarily reliable since ad- 
ditional authorizations may have been 
made but not published. Those made 
public to date include U. S. Steel, 
$444 million; Armco Steel, $164 mil- 
lon; Jones & Laughlin, $146 mil- 
lion; Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
$86 million; National Steel, $50 mil- 
lion; Chesapeake & Ohio, $42 mil- 
lion; Crucible Steel, $26 million ; and 
Republic Steel and Chrysler, $16 mil- 
lion each. Steel producers do not 
dominate the smaller ‘authorizations 
to quite such an extent as they do the 
larger awards noted above, but they 
account for the bulk of the total to 
date. The fact that certifications have 
been made in large amounts does not 
mean that large amortization charges 
will commence shortly; for instance, 
$398 millions of U. S. Steel’s total 
covers its projected Delaware River 
plant, ground for which .will not be 
broken until March 1. 

Judging by operating results in re- 
cent periods of high activity, such as 
the fourth quarter of 1948 and the 
second and third quarters of 1950, it 
may well be that some steel produc- 
ers will be able to earn 20 per cent 
or even more on the cost of the new 
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facilities, before amortization or taxes. 
But such results will not be uniform, 
nor continuous. Thus, in many cases, 
construction of additional steel plants 
will result in slightly lower earnings 


‘over the next five years or so. How- 


ever, income tax savings will absorb 
a substantial part of any such reduc- 
tion. 

After the new plants have been 
completely amortized they will be an 
important source of earnings if they 
can then be operated at a reasonably 
active rate; and if the industry event- 
ually runs into a period of excessive 
capacity in peacetime—as is quite 
possible—the new facilities will not be 
the heavy drain on earnings they 
would represent if they were still be- 
ing depreciated. And since amortiza- 
tion is a non-cash charge, the emer- 
gency provision will better enable 
steel producers to maintain dividends 
over coming years, finance capital 
outlays without adding to debt, or 
both. 


Dividend Changes 


Century Electric: 12% cents payable 
March 14 to stock of record March 2. 
Previously the company’ paid 10 cents 
quarterly, with a special of 10 cents paid 
on December 14, last. 

Heyden Chemical: 20 cents payable 
March 5 to stock of record February 
23. In 1950 the company paid 10 cents 
each in June, September and Decem- 
ber plus a special of 50 cents in De- 
cember. 

‘Munsingwear: Quarterly of 25 cents 
payable March 15 to stock of record 
February 23. Company had been mak- 
ing only one payment annually in De- 
cember, with $1 being paid in 1950. 

Packard Motor: 20 cents payable 
March 26 to stock of record February 
23. The last dividend paid was 25 
cents October 10, 1949. 

St. Joseph Lead: 75 cents on the in- 
creased common payable March 10 
to stock of record February 25. Same 
amount was paid quarterly on the old 
shares. 

Sayre & Fisher: Withheld payment of 
the usual first quarter dividend. 

Texas Gulf Producing: 35 cents pay- 
able March 10 to stock of record Feb- 
ruary 6. The company previously paid 
25 cents quarterly. 

United Carbon: Quarterly of 62% 
cents payable March 10 to stock of 
record February 16. Company paid 60 
cents in December previous to which it 
paid 50 cents quarterly. 

United States Rubber: $1 payable 
March 9 to stock of record February 19. 
In 1950 the company paid 75 cents in 
each quarter plus extras of 25 cents in 
September and $1.75 in December. 

Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire: Extra 
of 75 cents and quarterly of 25 cents, 
both payable March 15 to stock of 
record March 1. 














CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 
Business Activity 


We professionally design 

your charts and maps to do 

successfully the work you 
desire of them. 


EDWARD WILLMS CO. 


7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 




















MIDDLE 
SOUTH 
UTILITIES, 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a dividend of 30¢ 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable April 2, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 9, 1951. 


H. F. SANDERS, 
Treasurer 





New York 6, N. Y. 
February 15, 1951 





























TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, — March 15, 
1951, to stockholders of record at the close 
‘of business February 27, 1951. 
RICHARD T. FLEMING, 


Secretary 











ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 
vance, giving old and new addresses. 











Have You Ordered Your Free Copy of 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S 1950-51 REVISED 





The best advice we can give you now is that you 
prepare to become a better-informed investor for 
the year ahead. You can certainly make wiser 
security selections when you have, for quick refer- 
ence, more than 50,000 financial facts about 1,614 
stocks in the completely revised 36th Edition of 
our 1950-51 $4.50 “Stock FactrocrapH Book. 


“STOCK FACTOGRAPH”" BOOK? 


Get your copy of this 1950-51 revised 
$4.50 investor’s reference manual FREE 
with a year’s subscription at $20; or 
for only $1.00 ADDED to a 6-months’ 
subscription at $10 — $11 for both. 








FREE 








Why not get your FREE Copy with a year’s sub- 
scription for FINANCIAL WORLD now instead of put- 
ting it off for even one more day? Or, get this 
valuable investor’s reference work for only $1 
ADDED to a 6-months’ subscription — $11 for 
Botu. Simply mark coupon below to show which 
offer you prefer. 


A “MUST” IN ANALYZING OVER 1,600 STOCK VALUES 


One glance at our 1950-51 “Stock FacTroGRAPH” 
Book will convince you that nowhere else can you 
find more quickly, more easily, or at lower cost, 
each company’s set-up, historical background, 
financial position, eight years’ performance record, 
outlook, and other essential facts and figures you 
as an investor must have to evaluate the stocks you 
own or consider buying. “Your Factographs are a 
MUST in analyzing stocks,” writes our subscriber, 


Mr. P. E. B., Owego, New York. 


This handy book brings you 1,182 Regular and 432 
Condensed “FACTOGRAPHS” covering stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange and New York 
Curb. If you were to dig out the same information 
from original sources, each Regular “Factograph” 
would require from two hours’ to a whole day’s 
time to complete and would occupy, on the average, 
one typewritten page, letter size. So this FREE 288- 
page book gives you the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 1,200 typewritten pages of data, represent- 


CALIFORNIA SUBSCRIBER FINDS 
“FACTOGRAPH” BOOK PRICELESS 


“I know you have been told, again and again, of the wonderful 
value you are giving, especially since you added the Factograph 
Book to yearly subscription without extra charge. I can only say 
that I find it priceless in handling my investments. Please enter 
a years subscription for my sister, for which I enclose my 
check.”"—(Dr.) L. B. S., California. 











ing more than 3,000 man-hours of labor by expert 
statisticians. You’ll agree the book would be cheap 
at $10.00 a copy. 


And don’t forget that we supply you the means of keep- 
ing your “FacTocrAPHs” information up-to-date right 
through the year. How? Through the latest boiled-down 
data on Earnings, new Dividends, Capital Changes, Divi- 
dend Changes, Business and Market Trends each week in 
FINANCIAL WoRLD and each month in our free monthly 
pocket supplement, “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS”, giving 
every FINANCIAL Worxp subscriber our expert Ratings 
on 1,900 listed stocks, in addition to a veritable mine of 
absolutely essential statistical data. 


MAIL COUPON AT ONCE AND BEGIN TO BENEFIT 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C1 For enclosed $20 check (or M.O.) please enter order for: 
(a) 52 weekly issues of FinaNctaAL Wor.p; 


(b) 12 monthly issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Statistics on 1,900 Listed Stocks) ; 


(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 


C1 For $11 enclosed please send all above for 6 months. 
O Check here if subscription is NEW. 
—1 Check here if subscription is RENEWAL. 


BERHERHEHEHRHEHEHEHEHEHEHEHEEeReEee @ 
(Feb. 21) 


(d) 1950-51 Revised $4.50 “Stock FacrocrapH” Book, FREE. 








BIG SAVING — What you pay us for a subscription (or our | 
books) is a deductible income tax expense. 
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Street News 





Federal Reserve-Treasury easy money dispute of vital con- 


cern to all investors, not only Government bond holders 


he trouble with airing in public 
the differences of opinion between 
two governmental agencies on so vital 
a subject as inflation is that the man 
on the street might begin to take it 
seriously. That is one source of 
anxiety in banking and investment 
circles as the Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury Department carry on their 
arguments for and against a top rate 
of 2% per cent for long term Gov- 
ernment bonds. The general impres- 
sion is that this theory of financing 
might at times tie the hands of the 
Federal Reserve in its program of 
credit management. The subject can- 
not be aired without much outspoken 
talk about the threat of weakening the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 
Nearly thirty-five billion of Savings 
Bonds will become due to sixty mil- 
lion Americans in the next ten years. 
Starting with $1.1 billion in 1951, tae 
total due in the next three years will 
be $10 billion. What chance will the 
Treasury have of extending these 
bonds if the depreciation of all 
these dollars over the past ten years 
is viewed as a horrible example of 
what might happen in the next ten? 
The Federal Reserve-Treasury battle 
involves not only professional inves- 
tors but the millions of small fellows 
who know little about finance but 
much, in a practical way, about the 
diminishing value of the dollar. 


It wasn’t inspiring to hear the 
President, acting as arbiter in the 
Federal Reserve-Treasury contro- 
versy, cite what happened to Liberty 
bonds after the First World War. 
They went down close to 80, as he 
said. But same thing cannot happen 
to “E” bonds, the Second World War 
counterpart of Liberty bonds. What 
disturbed professional investors is the 
fact that the arbiter in the dispute 
seemed unfamiliar with the difference 
between the two securities. 


People who hold out against 
security exchange offers often fare 
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better than those who assent. Over 
the years, the score is probably in 
their favor. It was not so, however, 
in the case of Capital Airlines. After 
four years of operations at a loss, 
Capital late in 1949 offered to give 
in exchange for its 3% per cent 
debentures equal amounts of “A” 
and “B” 4s, the latter a contingent 
interest issue convertible into stock 
at $11.11 a share. Some of the so- 
called wise money held out for re- 
demption of their 3%s in cash. When 
the company, on last February 10, 
called the “B” bonds, they were sell- 
ing at 135%4 and the “A’’s at 9634. 


Practically every year within the 
memory of municipal bond men some 
community south of the Mason-Dixon 
Line has scheduled a bond sale for 
Lincoln’s Birthday. This year it was 
Meridian, Miss., seeking $3 million 
of school construction money. 


Away up ‘in Burlington, Vt:, 
there is a 104-year-old savings bank 
that has set the pace for large city 
institutions in more ways than one. 
Soon after the war it set a high ap- 
praisal on FHA guaranteed mort- 
gages and has gone in for them in a 
big way. As a result, it pointed out in 
the 1950 report that 82 per cent of 
deposits were in cash, Government 
bonds and loans backed by the credit 
of the United States. FHA mortgage 
holdings explain why the Burlington 
bank is paying 2% per cent on de- 
posits. At least two New York com- 
mercial banks carried an FHA item 
in their December 31, 1950, balance 
sheets for the first time. 


Natural gas is as intriguing to 
the stock market as oil or gold ever 
were. The bringing in of a heavy pro- 
ducing gas well near Lockhaven, Pa., 
was quickly adopted as a bull argu- 
ment for Curtis Publishing Company 
stock. Curtis produces its own paper 
at Lockhaven and owns substantial 
timber acreage in that region. 
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Open an Account by Mail 
with Georgia’s Oldest Federal 


3% 


Insured Savings 


FULTON COUNTY FEDERAL 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Current 
Rate 


Accounts by mail 
26 Pryor St., N.E. 
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Widest Market Swing 
in History shown in 
RARE EDITION of 
GRAPHIC STOCKS 
CHARTS 22055 


monthly 


highs, lows—earnings—dividends—capitalizations on 
virtually every active stock listed on N. Y. Stock 
and N. Y. Curb Exchanges. 

Rare Edition (1924-1935) 

Special Offer (3 books 


F. W. STEPHENS 











15 William St., New York 5, N. Y. - 








AMERICAN. Standard 


Rapiator Sanitary 
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PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 





A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared, 
payable March 1, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Feb- 

ruary 19, 1951 
A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared, 
payable March 24, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Feb- 

ruary 19, 1951 
JOHN E. KING 


Treasurer 




















PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


4) Notice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference Common 
Stock and 37% cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared, 
payable March 31, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 2, 1951. Checks 
will be mailed. ; 








C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 
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FE ans ce, om . t oskins Mfg, |” | R 0 ate 
Do 7% pf... Osies ri <8 | Howton Lte & ig 40c 3-29 3.14 ne ‘Gon tH... ae 310 219 BE 
‘Atlas Powder ..""* 40c 3-4 4 2 Hunt Foods. I a 2-20 De whidieudtvs Q30c 3-1 2-17 | 
Avon Products || ”"""* O35. re - = 5% pf. Wri iin jak ca Ro rt a care 5 E20c 1: 2-17 
Belden Mfg. |. Q40c 3.5 Huttig Sash Door... ~~ 50c 310 iy: Ok Sadia Bisa. natn ie , 
Bendix Aviation |...) O75 331 317 feiss Steel Prod... 20 3. 9 Pie lone Se 3-10 2.23 
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Brunswick-Balke-Coil’ . “25. se ig Joes Machine cake 50c 3-10 2.24 iene vie Tita Qe 3.5 2.23 } 
urton-Dixie Corp. ..1030c 5. - oN ee QO75e 3-20 -Niles ¥ | 
oes 2-28 2.16 | Do 334% pi 738 | <.Crane & Hoist 7 
Canada Wire & Cab] de O9334c 5-1 4.171 Singer Mig ett ** +2 arc 3-10 2.28 
i tee ss *Q7Se 3.415 agg | Kenta CP" Lt-QWe 3.29 29g] Shwe nes 077°" OBE Sag 2 : 
Cent. Fibre Prod). "98! | $18 228 | Kern’ County “Land? 25 $1 216 Standard Of iy SN ES I 
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~ ub, Sve.....Q30c 2.38 2-15 Do 444% .... Osi Pe “4 2 3-2] Thomas Stel Q50c 3. 9 M 
ee: Q$1 3-3] ya. 4-2° 3.9 Do 4%% 3-14 2.28 
Citury Electric 277126 | $44 oy ee De a 0500 3-5 229] Unger, 98106% «3.15 228 Hs, 
<u, ge ee 75c 3+] ‘ W Sie weutbouee 5 | 1.50 3. , nderwood Corp. ...... 75 * 
cj? So... Osis id > Mies th E$ 3-5 2.20 Union Bag & Paper.. 050c 32 rie 
uett, Peabody uit jckee 50c 3 26 6 Masonit C MP ios «a: 37 oc 3-15 2-26 Union Gas System - 9 
Do 7% _ RRS Q$1.75 4°92 sis Master Elan, pene Q25e¢ 2-28 2.19 age ne a 2e 3-1 245 pr 
C Oo Zo pi el pate hae QO$1 4.2 3-19 | Meredith Publish; See ceeig 40c 3-10 2.23 | Union Stockyards " eal 
Communit peso OAc 5-1 3.39 | Merritt-Changstitg -++-28e 3-30 3-19] , (Omaha). $1 3-31 fur 
reine nin, 3 Ria Sve..22%e 3.45 ho Scott Serato 040 Se r Fastener ..,. 040c 3-10 4 a 
eum-Nairn ..Q3714 “ : Sciek ch cai: ee 3-2 2.15] Y-S. Rubber ...., 1 k 
Cons, Lithograph Min «72° 3-15 3. 1 | Metal & Thermit.!’ Q35c 3. 9 meena Re $1 3-9 2.19 
Mfg.. 4 ) oa Sat eS Q$2 3. mo 
Cream of Wheat... © 22 320) 2.28 | _ Do 7% pf... Q$1.75 3-30 3.29 | Universal Mat - 12 2-19 
Gites Amer. Sugar... ase 45 $20 | Mimi Copper 20. Se 3.29 314 | Uareo, Ine Gate HS 1 pe 
Curtis Companies |" "*’ 35e 3. 3-16 Baie ts Yeas lsu, --E25e 3-29 3.14 Vick : $e - 2-16 pre 
D . 5 2-17 sssourt Public Service.65c 3-15 ick Chemical ....._. 030c 3-7 24 
teat & Almy Chem..Q50c 3-20 3.19 Missouri Utilities... Q25c 3. ] 2-23 | Virginian Rwy...... Q62%c 3-23 7 6 try 
Denon Alkali... Q50c 3-19 2-23 Munsingwear ||.) * 1 Q25e 3-15 2-13 Whirlpool C ; Be vir 
Dine te Motor... .._ 25c 3-20 3-12 one Sn vt pounds cls 13%e 3-15 aan Willys-Overlard NR pei Q40c 3-10 2.28 jus 
ie seek 75c 3-29 Tay Ohio Mig... .Q3714 > 50 pf ‘ . 
Do Cl A... 3-14 2c 4-2 3.29 Steel OOP ES Q$1.121 . th 
Dominion Tar & see -Q6214¢ 7: 2? 2-28 Nachman Corp SE ie 3-12 3-2 bt Elec. jo dead *50c ion .: 7 
WO eaten te * 1 ei ae 0c 3-29 3. oung Sprin i 
popes oA EL ea | RMP Roa B BRE ER 2] ype Sore Wi gee ae a 
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ow Drug Co...” Ql5e 3. 1 Me Newberry, J. er Q17%e 4-1 3-15 ; . -1 oa 
Eastern Theatres, Ltd.. “$1 3-10 2 N. J. Pwr. & it’ Q50c 4-2 3.16 Siidiiatat aie Accumulations 
ddy Paper.) 0" ee 345 FIG | 405% pF... Q$1.01% “6heag el goilica 
Elec. Controller & Mig.$1.50 4. > 2-17 Do 4% pf.” On “ 1 3.7 yd, ae ite 3-10. 3.1 ablq 
Electrolux os 4c 3-15 aus Noranda Mines 1/7" 7" *$1 3. : a — toba Sugar Ltd, con 
mre District Elec. -Q3le 3.45 ee Newfoundland Lt. & ri ~— Mi tals) See Lee *$6 4-1 3.14 we 
Retin SOL... Mie 57 ee ee 4 Pineisan Sugar 6% pf..\30c 2.28  d1g 
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Steel Industry 





Concluded from page 5 


pies an unusually favorable tax posi- 
tion. Stepping up the pace of the ex- 
pansion also accelerates the rise in 
output and in gross revenues. 

The increased tempo of steel-mak- 
ing calls for greater quantities of ore, 
coke, pig iron and other materials, but 
while supplies of these and of some 
secondary items are tight, the indus- 
try sees no early menace to operations 
from the supplying industries. Pig 
iron production in 1950 set an all- 
time high at 64.6 million tons (up 11 
million tons from 1949) of which 5.7 
million tons went to users outside the 
steel industry—principally foundries. 
Production this year continues on the 
upgrade, and looking beyond 1951 
the industry is speeding the develop- 
ment of the new large sources of iron 
ore in Labrador and Venezuela, while 
planning greater smelting of low- 
grade taconite ores because of the. 
steadily declining output from the 
Mesabi range. 


Sales Expansion Seen 


Sales of the industry as a whole 
promise to expand through 1951, and 
earnings also are expected to show 
further improvement, though the rise 
in profits is unlikely to be more than 
moderate because of increased costs 
per ton. Unit margins may narrow 
progressively because of the indus- 
try’s voluntary action in holding prices 
virtually unchanged. Should price ad- 
justments become feasible later on in 
the year, as the Government’s controls 
program emerges from its present 
aura of uncertainty, earnings pros- 
pects may show substantial improve- 
ment. 

Dividends were earned by comfort- 
able margins by the leading integrated 
companies last year and payments 
were made at higher than 1949 levels 
by all of the units tabulated with the 
exception of Crucible Steel which has 
made no payments since 1945. 

Because of the highly cyclical char- 
acter of the industry, shares of the 
steel companies usually fluctuate over 
a wider range than other industrials, 
and as a group the steels lack invest- 
ment appeal. Inland and National, 
however, have long dividend records 
and unusually stable earnings his- 
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tories, and for that reason are ac- 
corded above-average ratings. Bethle- 
hem and United States Steel may be 
regarded as only a shade less attrac- 
tive for inclusion in a businessman’s 


portfolio. 


Business-Machine Makers 





Concluded from page 14 


increases are reflected in generally 
higher earnings throughout the list, 
and the more favorable profit margins 
will probably be maintained over the 
near term at least, although as de- 
fense business rises some of this ad- 





Tuternational Business Machines 


vantage will be lost because of closer 
pricing on munitions work. 

If the experience of the previous 
period of wartime production is any 
criterion, however, dollar volume will 
tend to rise sharply with a rather 
moderate gain in earnings. All the 
regular office equipment which can 
be made should find a regular market, 
while some company plants will be 
devoted to defense work. 


Repeat Performance 


If restrictions on the use of steel 
and aluminum for civilian purposes 
are prolonged, deferred demand again 
will be created as during the 1942-45 
period. Whether or not conversion 
problems arise, together with labor 
difficulties which also characterized 
the initial postwar period, the poten- 
tial volume of business should con- 
tinue high. On the basis of both near 
and longer-term prospects, the shares 
of most companies should be retained. 


Highest rated is International Busi- 
ness Machines which has paid divi- 
dends since 1916, plus stock divi- 
dends or stock splits in most years 
since 1925, reflecting an exceptional 
growth record. Burroughs Adding 
Machine has been a liberal payer over 
a 55-year period. Among the com- 
panies producing typewriters as well 
as other equipment, Underwood has 
shown more consistent earnings than 
others in.the same group and the 
company has an uninterrupted divi- 
dend record which extends back to 
1911. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


February 22: American Wringer; Na- 
tional Sugar Refining. 


Feb. 23: Atlantic City Electric; Carriers 
& General Corp.; Cherry Rivet; Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric Light & Power; Dela- 
ware Power & Light; Diamond T Motor 
Car; Faultless Rubber; Gemmer Mfig.; 
General Portland Cement; Glens Falls In- 
surance; Globe-Union Inc.; Harrisburg 
Gas: Hoskins Mfg.; Maryland Drydock; 
McGraw-Hill Publishing; Mission Appli- 
ance; Monarch Knitting: Mueller Brass; 
Pabco Products; Rochester Telephone; 
Snap-on-Tools ; Soss Mig.; Westmoreland, 
Inc. 


February 26: Addressograph-Multi- 
graph; Allied Paper Mills; Atlantic Refin- 
ing; Certain-teed Products; Climax 
Molybdenum. Clorox Chemical; Consoli- 
dated Engineering; Creameries of Ameri- 
ca; Draper Corp.; Electric Ferries; Ex- 
Cell-O Corp.; Foster-Wheeler; General 
Mills; Hall Printing; Haloid Co.; Kop- 
pers Co.; Marshall Field & Co.; F. E. 
Myers & Bro.; Nicholson File; Pittsburgh 
Metallurgical ; Todd Shipyards. 


February 27: Allied Chemical & Dye; 
American Tobacco; Arnold Constable ; 
Barber Oil; Bausch & Lomb Optical ; Bril- 
lo Mfg.; Bullard Co.; Chicago Dock & 
Canal, Commercial Solvents ; Consolidated 
Edison N. Y.; Continental Diamond Fibre ; 
Crane Co.; Cross Co.; Crowell Collier 
Publishing ; Delta Electric ; Dunhill Inter- 
national; Exolon Co.; Family Finance; 
General Candy; Goodrich (B. F.) ; Hou- 
daille-Hershey; Ideal Cement; Interna- 
tional Metal Industries; Lindsay Light & 
Chemical ; Nonquitt Mills; Pabst Brewing; 
Ruberoid Co.; Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting; Seeman Bros.; Superior Steel ; 
United Gas Corp. 


February 28: American Agricultural 
Chemical; American Bank Note; Ameri- 
can Re-Insurance; Bell Tel. of Canada; 
Black & Decker; Brown & Sharp Mfg.; 
Eastern Malleable Iron; Globe Wernicke ; 
Hercules Powder; International Salt; 
Lone Star Cement; R. H. Macy; Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins: National Breweries; 
Royal Typewriter; Wheeling Steel. 
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Continental Baking Company 





Hercules Powder Company 





Incorporated: 1925, Delaware; merged in 1939 with its former parent, a 
1924 consolidation of 40 established companies. Office: 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in March at 100 
W. 10th St., Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1949): Preferred, 5,153; common, 11,095 


Capitalization: 


SE CIID PRONE nib on ares diem cm mite me aac bab Oe oe Reewiee $14,150,000 

SEreterred stock $5.50 eum. (MO PAL) 6 occ. ccckseec css swesee 253,575 shs 

ER AD. MAE) oc eceeesasknaees soccatunecaacckuwsa eee 1,075,429 shs 
Callable at $105 per share. 


Business: Largest baker of breads and cakes in the U. S., 
concentrating on a limited number of lines. Best known 
products are Wonder breads and Hostess cakes. Operates 
84 plants in 28 states, and about 4,500 motor trucks. Bread and 
rolls account for about 70% of dollar sales. Company has 
one mill which produces whole wheat flour for its own needs. 


Management: Regarded as able and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $11.8 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $7.9 million. Book 
value of common stock, $13.29 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred to 1932, 
irregular to 1938; arrears cleared in 1939-45; old 8% issue 
voluntarily reclassified 54% in 1945; regular payments since. 
On present common 1943 to date. 


Outlook: Strong trade position coupled with a high level 
of consumer purchasing power should maintain sales and 
earnings at a satisfactory rate. But competition is keen and 
costs are sometimes difficult to keep under control. 


Comment: Preferred is semi-speculative; common is specu- 
lative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... ~ 57 $0.95 $0.65 $5.69 $3.87 $5.84 *$3.86 $3.98 
Dividends paid ..... -50 0.50 0.50 2.00 0.75 1.75 1.15 1.60 

Paar ee is 10 17% 22 20% 17% 17% * 19% 
Lis aeracrenhe 413% ™™% 8% 125 11% 10% 13% 145 


53 weeks. 





Standard Gas & Electric Company 





Incorporated: 1910, Delaware; reorganized 1938. Office: 15 Broad St., 
New York 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in December at 
Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): $7 
preference, 4,152; $6 preference, 1,337; $4 preferred, 7,192; common, 9,094. 


Capitalization: 


Loony SOReR anbt, (aaiinrion) sa. is nisi dsniciec pc dee ss sa gees $178,699,702 
Subsidiary preferred stocks and minority interests.......... $82,375,900 
*Prior preference stock ($7 cum.) (no par)................ 368,348 shs 
+Prior preference stock ($6 cum.) (nO par)............200- 100,000 shs 
{Preferred stock (§4 cum.) (NO PAP) ....scccecdccecessers 757,442 shs 
fe | a Bene ey oy pe Sere 2, 162,607 shs 


*Callable at $115. 7{Callable at. $110. Not callable. 


Digest: Company has divested itself of a number of sub- 
sidiaries and reduced interests in others to minority propor- 
tions. Remaining holdings include wholly-owned Wisconsin 
Public Service, controlled Philadelphia Company, and minor- 
ity interests in Oklahoma Gas & Electric and Market Street 
Railway. Company has filed a new dissolution plan looking 
toward retirement of $7 and $6 preferreds and exchange of 
$4 preferred and common for Philadelphia Company common 
stock. Working capital deficit December 31, 1949, $9.9 million; 
ratio, 0.8-to-1; cash and deposits, $12.0 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$525,000. Dividend payments were omitted -on preference 
stocks in 1934 (resumed in 1949) and others in 1933; arrears: 
$102.90 and $88.20 on $7 and $6 preferreds, respectively, and 
$67.50 on $4 preferred, January 25, 1951. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE gen OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share....D$0.25 D$0.63 D$1.10 ao 66 *D$0.12 $0.22 $1.43 $0.82 
High § ..ccccccsccccs 2% osee 3% 4 2% 3 105 
TIO casein scspseeren 5/16 oes 1% 2% % % % 4% 


*Restated to exclude Louisville Gas & Electric (Delaware and Kentucky). +Nine 
months to September 30 vs. $0.47 in same 1949 period. tRestored to N. Y. 


. Stock 
Exchange trading July 10, 1950; 1945-49 quotations over-the-counter. D—Deficit. 
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Incorporated: 1912, Delaware, pursuant to dissolution of = old a. d 
du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. Office: Delaware Trust Building, 

Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. Annual meeting: Third Taseday tn 
March. Number of stockholders (December, 1949): Preferred, 1,947; 
common, 7,664. 


Capitalization: 
Rg RR eee ere reer Re Ter Ee 


*Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par)..........-ceceeecees 87,488 Prog 
Se ee RE eer err rere 2, 654, 138 shs 


*Callable at $120 per share. 


Business: Mainly from cellulose, rosin and terpenes, and 
nitrogen, company produces a diversified line of chemical 
products through six major divisions: cellulose products, 
commercial explosives, naval stores, paper makers’ chemicals, 
synthetics, and cotton pulp and sheets. Principal outlets in- 
clude the paint and varnish, lacquer, blasting and mining, 
paper, rayon, plastics, rubber and insecticides industries. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $45.1 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $12.4 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $13.3 million. Book value of common stock, $28.12 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common 1913 to date. 

Outlook: Rising demand from defense industries and high 
level of general industrial activity should maintain output 
of most products at capacity levels. Despite narrow unit 
margins and higher taxes, satisfactory earnings are indicated. 

Comment: Preferred is an investment holding; common 
has growth characteristics. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. es Af $1.68 $1.68 $3.03 $4.75 $3.97 $3.58 $5.29 
Dividends paid...... 1.26 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.25 2.60 3.30 
ROMIER Basins ss 9:55 Gees “~ 44% 57% 71% 63 57% 53 69% 


TOW vecisccccvscenvs 36% 37% 41 46% 50% 41% 40 49 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 





Incorporated: 1846, Pennsylvania. Offices: Broad St. Station Bldg., 1617 
Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; Pennsylvania Station, 380 
Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in 
May. Number of stockholders (March 31, 1950): 197,730. 


Capitalization: F 
NOOR I sac demi en Lact Oe te cie Vises eee se baaueee® $707,185,253 
Capital stock ($50 par) ......ccsccccccccsess ae-oebin keene’ 13,167,754 shs 





*Including equipment trust obligations, funded debt of acquired com- 
panies, and guaranteed stock trust certificates, totaling $223.5 million. 

Business: One of the world’s largest railroad systems, oper- 
ating about 10,100 miles of road. Main lines extend from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington to Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. The largest coal carrier in the country. 
Has large investments in affiliated roads and other carriers, 
notably a 44.9% interest in Norfolk & Western. Pennsylvania 
Company subsidiary acquired control of Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton in 1951. 

Management: Long experienced and competent. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $154.7 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $160.0 
million. Book value of stock, $99.13 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1847 to date. 

Outlook: While company’s earnings capacity has been im- 
paired by heavy operating costs and inadequate rates, com- 
pletion of dieselization program, rigid economies, and indi- 
cated high volume of freight traffic should have favorable 
effect on results, at least for duration of high level of indus- 
trial activity in area served. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... %. . S53 





$3.72 D$0.65 $0.55 $2.61 $0.95 $2.92 
Dividends paid...... 2.50 1.50 0.50 1.00 0.75 1.00 
TA, s:5vnnsoensd ode ion 335% 46% 47% 26% 22% 17% 22% 
pT * eee rs eee 23% 25% 33% 25 15% 16% 138% 14% 
 ‘D—Deficit 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 


12 Months to December 31 
$1.39 $0.89 
8.99 5.28 
1.30 1.12 
2.49 0.78 
4.39 1.18 


3.01 1.78 


0.71 0.94 
2.70 2.65 
8.86 4.86 
c2.39 2.44 
7.26 6.77 
3.61 322 
a2.12 al.80 
6.74 6.09 
3.06 3.06 
1.48 1.24 
2.19 © 1.82 
1.15 1.43 
1.98 1.31 
11.52 7.44 
3.45 4.50 
5.19 2.42 
2.64 1.73 
1.75 0.45 
2.79 2.72 
2.04 1.81 
6.68 5.45 
2.05 2.26 
2.68 
D2.71 
0.20 
2.80 
1.93 
5.95 
1.33 
2.49 
4.46 
5.34 
0.75 
0.07 
1.59 
7.05 
2.86 
4.37 
0.95 
3.30 
3.63 
7.54 
2.51 
3.15 
2.02 
1.01 
4.26 
8.12 
4.62 
Ks 
2.86 


1.45 0.78 
9.11 5.00 


9 Months to December 31 
Basin Oil Co. of Calif... D0.30 1.26 
Beaunit Mills 5.39 1.32 
Champion Paper & Fibre.. 6.63 5.15 
Hancock Oil c5.94 


Amer. Airlines 

Amer. Cyanamid 

Amer. Encaustic Tiling.. 
Amer. Mach. & Metals.... 
Amer. Woolen 
Bristol-Myers 

Calif. Elec. Power 
Cincinnati Milling Mach.. 
Clark Equipment 
Columbia Broadcasting... 
Consolidated Cigar 
Consolidated Paper 
Crown Cork Internat’l.... 


Dallas Pwr. & Lt 
Eastern Utilities Assoc... 
Fishman (M. H.) Co..... 


General Candy 

General Cigar 

Gotham Hosiery 

Granite City Steel 
Griesedieck West. Brewery 
Hammermill Paper 

Heller (Walter E.)...... 
Hytron Radio & Elec... 


Idaho Power 

Indiana Gas & Water.... 
Industrial Rayon 

Iowa Public Service 
Lamson & Sessions...... 
Mack Trucks 

Meck Industries ......... 
Merck & Co 

Mickelberry’s Food Prod. 
Mohawk Carpet 

Monarch Machine 
Montana Power 

Murphy (G. C.) Co 
National Steel 

New Jersey Worsted Mills 
New Mexico & Ariz. Land 
Norwich Pharmacal 

Ohio Brass 


Pacific Lighting 
Pennsyl.-Dixie Cement... 
Pennsylvania R.R......... 
Pennsylvania Salt 

Purity Bakeries 

Republic Steel 
er 
Rockwell Mfg. .......... 
St. Louis-San Francisco. . 
Spiegel, 

Standard Oil (Ohio) 
Sunbeam Corp 

Sutherland Paper 

Texas Gulf Producing.... 
Thomas Steel 

United Milk Products.... 
Western Auto Supply.... 


1.81 
5.30 
11.01 
7.66 
2.78 
4.24 


6 Months to December 31 


1.67 1.95 
0.91 0.25 


Allied Kid 
Amer. Molasses 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: © 1950 1949 
6 Months to December 31 


Chase Candy $0.21 D$1.13 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.... 2.62 0.25 


a 1.25 1.32 
Harris-Seybold 4.77 3.74 


Kaiser Steel 1.23 
Keystone Steel & Wire... 1.67 


La Plant-Choate 


Magnavox.Co. .......... 
McKesson & Robbins..... 


Noma Electric 


Pabco Products 
Parker Appliance 
Petroleum Heat & Pwr... 


Squibb (EE. R:).....4.... 
Timken-Detroit Axle .... 


United Merchants & Mfrs. 
United Wallpaper 


Warren Petroleum 


1.90 
0.45 


1.18 - 
2.63 


1.24 


0.01 
0.11 
0.26 


1.91 
0.58 


1.11 
D0.42 


1.38 


3 Months to December 31 
0.20 0.02 
1.54 1.26 


1.43 1.36 
D212  D4.78 
1.14 1.08 


0.38 0.37 
0.64 0.51 
1.23 1.21 


0.24 
0.57 
0.37 
0.97 


1.42 
1.75 


Air Associates 

Ashland Oil & Refining. . 
Black & Decker 

Brewing Corp. Amer..... 
Burlington Mills 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale.. 
Clinton Foods 
Cunningham Drug Stores 
Emerson Elec. 

Harshaw Chemical 
Liquid Carbonic 


Nash-Kelvinator 
North Amer. Aviation.... 0.40 


eee COUR: 5 i.» .pankso-0 0.02 


12 Months to November 30 


1.40 1.47 
3.91 3.98 
6.69 

a2.28 

2.48 

1.30 

4.81 

2.26 

4.32 

3.55 


12 Months to October 31 


4.54 2.47 
1.49 1.65 


Automatic Voting Mach... 
Burton-Dixie 

Cook Paint & Varnish.... 
Devoe & Raynolds 
Endicott Johnson 

Federal Enterprises 
Indiana Limestone 
International Shoe 
Pneumatic Scale 

U. S. Shoe Corp 


Garrity ‘Gorm i>... 2... 
Cons. Gas Utilities 

Dresser Industries 3.68 3.02 
Emerson Radio & Phono.. 3.37 1.57 
Fort Pitt. Brewing ; sae 
Gar Wood Industries.... D0.53 
Hat Corp. of Amer 1.83 
Hunter Packing D3.03 
Int’l Harvester 4.36 
Kendall Refining 2.12 
Massey- Harris £9.72 
Northern Eng. Works.... 2.11 
Oliver Corporation 7.19 


12 Months to October 28 
Universal Pictures 1.14 £xD1.45 


12 Months to September 30 
Automatic Canteen 1.33 1.29 
Bendix Aviation 5.24 
Paramount Motors 1.68 


a—Class A Stock. c—Combined common, f—11 
months to October 31. D—Deficit. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors of Bates Manu- 
facturing Company has declared a special 
dividend of 350 per cent in common stock 
upon the shares of common stock of Bates 
Manufacturing Company, payable March 
14, 1951, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on February 16, 1951. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 


Frep C. Scrisner, Jr., Secretary 
January 30, 1951. 














MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
February 13, 1951. 

A dividend of fifty (50c) cents per share 
has been declared payable March 29, 1951, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 14, 1951. 

An extra dividend of twenty-five (25c) 
cents per share has been declared payable 
March 29, 1951, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 14, 1951. 

The transfer books of the company will 
not close. 

SAM A. LEWISOHN, 


President. 














UTICA & MOHAWK COTTON MILLS, Ine. 
Utica, New York 


\ UTICA 
@ \wonawk/ 


Pynbel of Quality for over 100 Years 


The Board of Directors of the Utica and Mohawk 
Cotton Mills, Inc. have declared a Dividend No. 191 
of $.40 per share on the Common Stock payable 
February 16th, 1951 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 9th, 1951. 


R. T. MARSHALL, President. 

















HARD- 
BOUND 


BINDER 
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Send $1.50 for a hard-bound binder to fit 
and preserve your Financial World Facto- 
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refunded if not satisfied. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Cunningham Drug Stores, Inc. 


Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1931, Michigan, as consolidating two businesses, established 
in 1888 and 1918. Office: 1927 Twelfth St., Detroit 16, Mich. Annual 
rie Third Monday in December. Number of stockholders (November 
1 9): 1,350. 


Capitalization: 


Long term Gebt.............-ecccescceccccncscccccccecessccsscce Non 
Copetel: eter (62:50 Mar). os cic css Wo snkthecceknccesneeoere 381,596 shs 
Business: Operates the Cunningham chain of popular 


priced drug stores in cities throughout Michigan and the 
smaller Shapero’s group of higher class stores in Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo and Pittsburgh. Own units 
total 110, unconsolidated subsidiaries operate 54 under Mar- 
shall and Schettler names. Company also operates an ice 
cream plant and photo-finishing facilities. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1950, $5.5 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $4.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $911,050. Book value of stock, $26.73 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Barring a severe decline in consumer purchasing 
power, the favorable earnings of recent years should con- 
tinue although perhaps on a somewhat lower level. 

Cemment: A businessman’s investment, shares are improv- 
ing in quality. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Sept. 30 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.34 $1.46 $1.59 $3.12 $3.01 $8.71 $3.71 +4$3.87 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid 0.62% 0.62% 0.62% 1.00 1.25 1.12% 1.25 1.50 
ERERN  ccby cng swancis 11% 15% 28 41% 28 24% 23% 26% 
SR ees ee 8% 10% 14 22% 19% 15% 16 20 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. {After $0.38 inventory reserve. tEx- 
cluding undistributed equities in unconsolidated subsidiaries’ earnings, $0.39 in 1948, 
$0.46 in 1949, $0.72 in 1956. §Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange, January, 1945; 
previously Chicago Stock Exchange. Note: In three months to December 31 (fi rst 
fiscal quarter) earned $1.23 per share vs. $1.21 in same 1949 period. 





Eversharp, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1916, Delaware. Office: 1800 W. Roscoe St., Chicago, Il. 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders (April 
30, 1950): Preferred, 888; common, 4,447. 


Capitalization: 


Pe Bi MM eT OT PORT CUT ee eee ey *2,620,000 
Tr vereren Ger Sop Seek. AEP GO) gi ccccaccscccdesnesascocs 69,528 shs 
ee eee 941,689 shs 


Promissory notes. {Callable at $22. 


Business: Manufactures fountain pens sold under trade 
names Eversharp Skyline and Fifth Avenue; also Eversharp 
repeater pencils; Red Top writing leads for mechanical pen- 
cils; CA ball point pens and Eversharp Schick razors and 
blades. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital February 28, 
1950, $8.1 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash, $2.0 million; U. S. & 
Canadian Gov’ts, $6.1 million. Book value of common stock, 
$6.94 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on common, 
cash payments 1942-1947, stock dividend 1948, cash 1950. 

Outlook: Company operates in two highly competitive fields 
but appears to be holding its trade position in each; demand 
should continue reasonably stable in razors and blades, but 
cyclical swings will continue to characterize the pen and 
pencil business. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of medium grade; the com- 
mon a low-priced speculative issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Feb. 28 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share... a 4 $1.87 $2.93 $4.51 fD$3.70 §$0.72 $1.90 {$1.92 


Calendar Years 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Dividends paid...... $0. 25 $$0.53 $0.67 $1.73 $1.80 7 None $0.75 
BTigh § ....cccccccccce 6% 19% 25% 58% 25% 115% 11% 14% 
TOW aie ccpeevcesscces 2% 6% 17% 21% 10% 7™% 6% 8% 


*Adjusted for two-for-one split in 1945 and three-for-two split in 1946. +Stock 
dividends: 5% in 1944; 10% in 1945; 2%% in 1948. {After $4.98 non-recurring 
losses, etc. §Restated by company. {Nine months to November 30 vs. $1.5@ in same 
1949 period. D—Deficit. 
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Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, succeeding a business organized in 1920. 
Main office: 3000 Ocean Park Blvd., Santa ‘Monica, Cal. Annual meeting 
br my Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (November 30, 1949) : 


? 


Capitalization: 
ee. Ps oe eed rere sig ne ee Ta te Non 
Capital I in OED oon tind 6a 5k cep rgeccsiocnscsuncuseqes *600,000 ro 


" *Stockholders vote April 18, 1951, on proposed 100% stock dividend. 


Business: One of the largest manufacturers of aircraft and 
aircraft parts (except engines). At the end of November, 
1949, commercial business constituted only 5% of a $275 mil- 
lion backlog (September, 1950, backlog was $625.5 million) 
but production of four-engine commercial transport planes 
could increase in peacetime. Company’s DC-4s and DC-6s are 
the world’s most widely used transports in respect to pas- 
sengers carried and miles flown. 

Management: Aggressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital August 31, 
1950, $55.9 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash and U.S. Gov't, $22.9 
million {another $6.5 million are tax notes deducted from 
income tax liability). Book value of stock, $126.63 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1930-33, 1936, and 1938 to date. 

Outlook: Expansion of military plane program offsets un- 
certain near term prospects in the commercial aviation field. 
Over-all deliveries should improve materially, with beneficial 
effects on operating results. Company’s strong trade position 
is an encouraging factor in periods of strong competition. 

Comment: Capital stock is one of the better situated issues 
in a highly speculative group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD ‘ear oar RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Nov. 30 1943 1944 1945 1947 1948 1949 1850 
Earned per share.... $9.92 $12.81 $14.93 Pg es *D$3.57 +$9.72 $9.19 %$7.91 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid .... 5.00 5.00 5.00 7.50 2.50 5.00 9.25 6.25 
IGE si cdcccpesuced 73% 72% 100% 108% 76 87% 72% 97 
TD. sn cedeweeet ees 44 47 65 635% 45% 47 4856 69% 


“Includes $21.07 net tax carryback credit. {Includes credits for prior years adjust- 
ments, $1.04 in 1948, _ 42 in 1949. tNine months to August 31 vs. $8.59 in same 
1949 period. D—Defici 





Wilson Jones Company 





Massachusetts, as successor to a business established 
in 1897. Office: 3300 Franklin Boulevard, Chicago 24, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing: Third Tuesday in Nov eer, at Boston, Mass. Number of stock- 
holders (August 31, 1950): 1,687 

Capitalization: 
Long term deb 


Incorporated: 1923, 


Business: Manufactures loose-leaf binders, sheets and in- 
dexes, filing devices and kindred lines, under the DeLuze, 
I-P, Shaw, Tatum, Leather Life and Wilson Jones brands, 
for sale to stationers, jobbers, etc., also punching devices, 
envelopes, steel trays and office machine stands. In 1950, 
acquired Josephson Manufacturing Corp. and Cooke & Cobb 
Co. (expanding files, etc.). 

Management: Competent and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital August 31, 1950, 
$3.6 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $682,601; inventories, $3.0 
million. Book value of stock, $20.38 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1926-1931, and 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Company enjoys a strong competitive position in 
its rather specialized field, and earnings are governed mainly 
by rate of general business activity. 


Comment: Stock is an average specialty issue with definite 
business cycle characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Aug. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.36 $1.14 $1.03 $1.51 $3.40 $2.52 $0.98 $1.27 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.12% 1.75 1.50 1.00 1.00 
High ..cccccscccese 11% 14% 22 21% 20 19 138% 18% 
LOW... ccsvccercnnvcce 6% 10% 13% 15% 16 12% 10 9% 
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Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. R.R. Co. 





Clopay Corporation 





Incorporated: 1927, Wisconsin, as successor in reorganization to a company 
organized in 1863; itself reorganized in 1945. Offices: Union Station, 516 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill.; and 52 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in May. Number of stock- 
holders: Not reported. 


Capitalization: 


RT NG ccd ss cb ida See Wee cucldcadand caceeedtccacet $238,939 ,616 
*Preferred stock 5% Series A particip. non-cum. 

SEC PL Re ere CU) 1,121,740 shs 
Se, DE SEG WORE Fi ce acicansintgeintiewwoniaedcndiiin 2,123,214 shs 





*Callable at $100 per share; after common receives $3.50 per annum, 
the preferred participates share for share up to $1.00 additional. +No 


dividends can be paid on common unless there shall have been paid or 


declared full dividends on Series A preferred for three consecutive years. 


Business: A transcontinental system of some 10,671 miles of 
road, extending from Chicago, Milwaukee and the Twin 
Cities through South Dakota, Montana and Washington to 
Seattle and other Pacific coast points. Lines also extend into 
Terre Haute, Kansas City, Omaha, Duluth and Rapid City, 
8S. D. Territory predominantly agricultural and coal mining. 

Management: Competent. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $44.2 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $44.3 
million. Book value of common stock, $127.98 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on old preferred 1867, 1869-72, 
1874, 1876-1917; old common 1870, 1879-88, 1892-1917. Payments 
on present preferred 1946 to date (partial in 1947-49, remain- 
der in addition to regular payment in 1950); initial on present 
common 1950. 


Outlook: Traffic is responsive to cyclical influences, espe- 
cially agricultural, mining and forest products and earnings 
are also dependent upon relationships between labor and 
other costs, on the one hand, and passenger and freight 
rates on the other. 


Comment: Both issues are speculative, particularly the com- 
mon. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dee. 31 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share. . - = 77 «= $3.95 $2.66 ~D$1.15 $0.33 D$0.33 D$0.87 $4.16 





Dividends paid .... None None None None None None None 2.00 
WR. 60 coin woes Not 3812 145% 13% 85% 23% 
WW. con vat okutince _ Available———_ 11% 6% 7% 45% 7% 





*1943 giving effect to reorganization; based on present capitalization. D—Deficit. 





Sterling Brewers, Incorporated 





incerporated: 1933, Indiana, pursuant to the reorganization of a business 
founded in 1878. Office: 430 Fulton Avenue, Evansville 7, Indiana. An- 
nual meeting: Last Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (Decem- 
ber 31, 1949): 1,240. 


Capitalization: 

Re I Ms 5 vs dak cca ter cad bawantitss cs tend delaedinsseeebmaas Non 

Capital stock ($i oN EES. PRE Re ere Pe eee 487,410 shs 
Business: Company manufactures Sterling beer and ale, 


90% packaged. Products are distributed to wholesalers and 
other distributors in central and southeastern states, and to 
retailers in Evansville, Ind. Annual capacity, 600,000 barrels. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $2.1 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash, $1.6 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $406,944. Book value of stock, $7.19 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1934-1939; 1941 to date. 

Outlook: High level of.employment and payrolls should 
sustain sales, and profit margins should increase because 
of continued trend toward the more profitable packaged 
products, but company must find means to control mount- 
ing costs. 

Comment: Stock is speculative equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $0.92 $0.64 $0.68 $1.05 $1.80 $1.19 $1.45 eens 
Dividends paid .... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1,00 0.50 0.75 $0.75 
High (N. ¥. Curb)... 4% 6 10 10 8% 85% 8 8% 
Low (N. ¥. Curb)... 1% 35% 475 645 6% 6% 5% 7% 
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Incorporated: 1934, Maryland, succeeding a business originally incorporated 
in 1889. Office: Clopay Square, Cincinnati 14, Ohio. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (April 1, 1950): 1,900. 


os gram 

OE, co on dnc nc na tied ecdaene decescctsedescess *$873,269 
+Clas yg ee er 2,052 shs 
SGmubaNeN stocks. (G1 Wee). cai as «<< ccc ob ccna sonacicacn od pee 700,000 shs 





*Mostly bank loans. {All owned by a single director; company obligated 
to purchase 1,026 shares for $225 per share upon his death; also has option 
to buy remaining shares at same price. 148.7% of stock held by manage- 
ment and their families. 


Business: Manufactures Clopay shades, drapes, curtains and 
garment storage bags from paper; also plastic window 
shades; drapes and curtains. Also processes papers for other 
industrial use, assembles window shades, pulls and brackets, 
and produces coating compounds used in its manufacturing 
processes. Changed in 1949 from mostly paper to mostly plas- 
tic raw materials. 


Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, $2.4 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $371,234; in- 
ventories, $2.2 million. Book value of common stock, $4.47 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1947-49. 


Outlook: Company operates in a highly competitive field 
in which margins are ordinarily narrow and development of 
consistent earning power is not yet in sight. 

Comment: Shares constitute a radical speculation. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. = 20 -, 20 = $0. 2 a. 55 =. 11 *$0.81 $0.09 7$0.12 


Dividends paid ..... 0.17% 0.70 0.10 None 
, Rr ee Petre —Listed New York "Stock ‘Eocene 1058 55% 5% 
PS Re Sen ————— January, 1948 —————— 4% 3% 3% 


*Before $0.39 credit from inventory reserve. {Nine months to September 30 vs. 
$0.17 in same 1949 period. 





The Monarch Machine Tool Company 





Incorporated: 1909, Ohio. Office: N. Oak Avenue, Sidney, Ohio. Annual 
meeting: Third Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1949): 1,735. 


Capitalization: 


ROI IE in ch ones Sb ce hnescen tc assewrcocivycecnuscceduganweh 
ee a ok Se are crre rrr rerrerrrrr crete Tre 420, 660 ‘= 


Business: Manufactures engine, tool room, semi-automatic 
and automatic form-turning lathes; and an extensive line 
of lathe attachments. In 1946, acquired all rights to the con- 
tour turning device of Bailey Meter Co.; in 1949, developed 
the first successful tracer-controlled engine lathe for turning 
steel mill rolls. Foreign sales normally account for about 
one-fifth of the total. 


Management: Competent. 


Financial Position: Impressive. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $4.8 million; ratio, 20.9-to-1; cash, $783,504; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $2.2 million. Book value of stock, $14.32, adjusted 
for subsequent stock dividend. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1913 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s sales normally are influenced by level 
of industrial activity. European recovery demand and de- 
fense program point up current sales prospects, but labor 
and other costs constrict unit margins. 


Comment: Shares are a better-than-average equity in a 
highly cyclical industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share... $1.85 $1.68 $1.33 $1.61 $1.73 $1.52 $1.32 $1.42 
Dividends paid .... 1.50 1.37% 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
High ...-ssseeees 10% 112% 18 22% 16 14% 13 20% 
Low ossbf<ed as neha 7% 18% 125 14% 11% 11% 10 12% 





* Adjustable for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. 


+ After $0.43 contingency reserve. 
tListed N. Y 


. Stock Exchange May 11, 1944; previous quotations N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
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Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 
Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 
Merchandising Annual Reports—To gain read- 
ership for annual reports, beyond shareholders 
and employes, it is advisable to employ spe- 
cialized techniques—this brochure describes a 
leading method of distribution. 

Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 

Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 


Tax-exempt Bonds for Average Investors— 
Municipal bonds have attracted increasing 
investments from businessmen, according to 
a new 40-page pamphlet, which discusses tax- 
exemption features, income potentials and the 
safety of these obligations. 

High-Yield Steel Stock—Analysis of expand- 
ing company in steel tube field. Shares now 
selling to yield 11.3 per cent on basis of 1950 
dividend rate. 

Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 

Behind Your Investment —New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and reason- 
able safety. 

Watching Service—Folder describes news di- 
gest, geared to individual securities—purpose 
is to keep investor posted on all news de- 
velopments that may affect his holdings. 
Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 
Odd Lot Trading — An interesting booklet 
which explains the advantages of odd lot 
trading for both large and small investor. 
Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 
Investments at Discount—Analysis, based on 
1950 results, of N.Y.S.E. listed investment 
company with well diversified portfolio of 
seasoned securities—shares are selling at 25 
per cent discount of assét value, although 
dividends have been paid without interrup- 
tion for fifteen years. 
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Financial Summary 




















































































































<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —= 
240 — Seasonal Variation 230 
220 é 1935 - 39=100 225 
200 \ | d 220 
180 rrr ain vw 215 
160 ri INDEX OF | 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
0 | A920... 395 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 N DJ F M A 
° 1951 ace 1950 
Trade Indicators Jan.27 Feb.3_ © Feb.10 Feb. 11 
{Electrical Output (KWH)................... 6,970 7,099 6,957 5,971 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 101.3 96.7 98.5 . 90.7 
sircight’ Car Fiaadines Spr pil at . Aeeee 784,185 651,124 +700,000 568,841 
- 1951 > 1950 
Jan. 24 Jan. 31 Feb. 7 Feb. 8 
CNet Riaiiths oii... ectetloles ( Federal ).... $31,438 $31,541 $31,669 $24,520 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve 18,018 18,120 18,321 13,885 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... { Members 1,528 1,554 1,528 1,303 
qU. S. Gov’t Secturities...... | 94 eg 32,443 21,205 31,093 37,375 
{Demand Deposits ......... | Cities ee 51,220 50,811 47,330 
We aney thi CORNER 6 6 ix dn a0: ve eras in 27,028 27,045 27,125 26,985 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,206 1,246 1,202 1,100 





000,000 omitted. 


Market Statistics— 


$As of the following week. {Estimated. 


New York Stock Exchange 














i - -- -—1951 Range—, 
ee “" 8 Semper" 12 13  cahaama, oo 
Industrials. 252.70 253.34 254.24 254.80 | 255.71 255.71 238.99 
0 Ditoad: 89.46 89.95 89.73 89.85 Holi- 88.99 90.08 78.36 
15 Utilities 42.47 42.44. 42.52 42.57 day 42.75 42.75 41.47 
65 Stocks 95.20 95.49 95.61 95.78 | 95.71 95.87 88.31 
on February . 
Details of Stock Trading: 7 8 i a cai - bl 
res Traded (000 omitted).... 2,020 2,120 2, , | , 
“ Traded . has 0 ghee 1,187 1,160 1,206 990 | 1,206 
Number of Advances...........- 363 616 639 431 | 450 
Number of Declines............. 554 293 311 279 ~=—s Ho lii- 518 
Number Unchanged ............ 270 251 256 280 day 238 
New Highs for 1950-51.......... 57 104 134 55 | 119 
New Lows for 1950-51.......... 0 0 1 0 | 0 
Bond Trading: ; 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 103.44 103.45 103.50 103.50 | 103.47 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,750 $3,330 $5,000 $1,510 . | $4,950 
_— -——1951 Range—, 
*Average Bond Yields: Jan. 10 Jan. 17 Jan. 24 Jan. 1 Feb. 7 High 
Pee nS hohe Deed 2.617% 2.616% 2.617% 2.620% 2.620% 2.623% 2.616% 
Fee aes? nae 2.879 2.867 2.864 2.863 2.865 2.888 2.863 
__« oR salen eee) rm 3.126 3.117 3.111 3.105 3.107 3.143 3.105 
*Common Stock Yields: ‘ eee 
50 Industrials ...... 7.08 6.90 7.01 6.85 6.81 14 . 
3 Mairoeds 5.42... 6.19 5.79 5.99 5.75 5.62 6.19 5.62 
20 TOS | bs ceeuss. 6.04 5.97 6.01 5.97 5.97 6.09 5.97 
ie: i 6.94 6.75 6.87 6.71 6.67 6.99 6.67 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Feb. 13, 1951 


American Power & Light.............3.. 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 
Benguet Consolidated Mining............ 
Chicago Corp. 
PURGE. onda oie cdiv s+ eueraeivcedeaumen 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Callahan Zinc-Lead 
Ce DOWIE is ok ons bap eb anes ahs tees 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, pf....... 
Packatd Motor Gar ....c5 dbs 0d hg 545.50 


*Ex-dividend. 


eee eer etree ee ee ee eee eee eeeee 


er 





Shares 
Traded 
134,500 
125,300 
111,900 
105,700 
104,900 
103,100 
99,600 


——Closing ——, 


Feb. 6 


193% 
155% 
1% 
1534 
11% 
2634 
4% 
51% 
151% 
SV 


Feb. 13 


195% 
1534 
1 
16 
12% 


Net 
Change 


+ 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


This is part 9 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Curb Exchange. It is not a 


1940 1941 
8 8% 


5 6% 
m$1.30 m$0.99 


1.00 1.50 

19 20 

16 13 

$2.66 $1.11 
1.12% 0.87% 


Listed N. Y. Cur 
October, 1 


$1.63 
0.87% 


h$0.40 $0.50 h 
0.20 0.20 


Earnings h$0.28 
Dividends .... 0.15 








$0.05 D$0.001 $0.02 


——- ———._ I nitial payment January 31 


5 3% 3% 

a 2u% 2% 
a$0.21 a 
0.17% 

1% 2% 2% 


7/16 % 
$0.94 $1.39 $0.86 
None None 0.30 
12% 10 8% 
7% 7 7 


Earnings 


a$0.48 a$0.57 
Dividends .... 0.15 0.20 


(After 100% stock divi- 
dend January, 1947) Aer wed aval 
1.01 $1.00 $0.82 

0.50 0.50 0.50 

Detroit Gray Iron Fdry 1% 1% 1 
Low 1 % 

$0.05 
None 
15 
10% 


1 
$0.12 
0.12 


Earnings 


$0.04 
Dividends .... 


0.02 
23 21 
12% 10% 


$1.30 
0.67% 


$2.02 
1.00 


$1.81 
0.75 


m$0.88 


Listed N. 


57 
D$0.10 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 


. dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


1943 1944 1946 
10 13% 20 

8 8% 
m$1.45 
1.00 0.80 


24 31 
15 24 


1947 1948 


17% 
10% 13 
m$0.97 m$4.19 
0.80 2.00 


50% 
31 roi 
37% 

wad 32 
$1.65 $8.76 
1.00 


$1.92 $1.78 
1.00 1.00 4.00 


b Exchange—-——————— 8 10% 
946 een ; 6% 


6 
are pote eica 5% 
$0.66 h$0.60 h$0.60 h$1.20 

0.20 0.10 0.20 0.40 
Y. Curb Exchange 3% 


2¥% 
D$0.03 $0.22 











6% 18% 
3% 15% 
oc 

7¥a 


~~ 72 
0.45 


4% 16% 
1% 3% 5% 
$1.13 . $1.44 
0.30 0.40 0.50 


13 14 26 - 
8% 12% 16 


eese 


$0.70 
0.25 


$0.92 $0.96 
0.50 0.50 
1% 1% 


% 
D$0.30 
None None 

21% 29 
14% 20% 
$1.78 
0.75 


$1.42 
0.75 


Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 
July, 1946 


Earnings 


Dividends .... _ “Initial 2 payment y March 


7% 5% 6 
44 2% 3% 


Earnings $0.66 
Dividends .... 0.17 


$0.51 
0.08 


$0.25 
None 


11 21% 
5% 10% 


$1.40 
0.33 


$0.90 
0.25 


Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange-—————————_ 3% 
December, 1946 a 3 2% 


c$0.02 


25 
20% 
k$1.99 
$1.20 


7% 
4% 
Earnings $0.98 

Dividends .... None 


Dominion Tar & Chemical...High 6% 
Low Py 


Initial payment February 1 


Dominion Textile 82 82 
70 66 

(After 9-for-1 split Roar ee 
N ber, 1947) ee 
e$0.57 
80.55% 


78 76 67 
56% 61 - 


: e$0.78 
80.55% s0.55% 





- ‘Not repor 


c$0.39 
0.12% 


k$1. $1 


©$0.63 
30.55% 


c$0.001 
0.37% 


= 31 y 29 

23% 25 21% 
k$1.31 . k$2.86 
$1.20 $1.20 $1.20 


9% 8% 16% 
6% 6% 11% 
$0.96 $0.55 $4.49 
None None $1.00 
9% 9% 27% 

6 6% 21 
$1.06 $1.06 $4.27 
$1.00 


81 74 
72 68 


13% 
11 
e$1.05 
$0.75 


79% 
60% 


9 
e$0.66 
s0.70% 
78 80 79 
56% 67 74 67 


e$0.63 
80.55% 





Earnings 
Dividends .... $1.67 
a—12 months to January 31, following year. 


onths to October 31. m—12 
‘ombined common. D—Deficit. 


, ate bo G 7, O'BRIEN, Ine. 
ew York, N. 


ted 
$1.67 $1. 00 


c—12 months to March 31 following year. 
months to November 30. p—Also paid stock. 


$3.91 
1.92 


$1.96 
$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.33 1.00 


e—12 months to April 30. 


s—Paid in Canadian funds. y—Six months. 


12 
10% 
e$2.03 
30.85 


68% 
57 


$5.54 
2.00 


h—12 months to July 31. 
z—Nine months. 


9% 
e$1.15 
$0.70 
93% 
69 
33% 
27% 
$2.50 
k—12 
tOn 
















Lucrybodys looking 
i the 


KEY VALUES 
FOR 1951 


LL THE NEW GENERAL MOTORS CARS 
for 1951 are now on display. 


The finest models yet produced by Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac—they 
are centers of attraction everywhere. 


You will find each as thrilling to drive as it is to behold 
—each distinguished by new advances in styling and 
ease of handling that have been years in the making. 


For each has benefited from the continuing program 
carried on, year after year. by GM’s research, engineer- 
ing and production staffs to develop betterments in 
materials and construction for use by all General 
Motors cars. 


This exploration is concerned with a multitude of 

























OLOSMOBILE 


RONEN Sed Riad iS 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 


things—from window glass and finishes to metallurgy 
and the chemistry of fuels. The net result is the richer 
beauty, finer quality and superb performance that make 
the new GM cars the key values for 1951. 


We believe they will supply the better transportation 
millions of Americans still need, and invite your 
inspection—at the showrooms of your local GM dealers. 


Standard equip t, ies, trim and models 
are subject to change without notice. 





GENERAL MOTORS 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC e OLDSMOBILE * BUICK ¢ CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER * GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Your Key to Greater Value 


The Key toa General Motors car 





